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Cutting Foundation for Sections. 


BY F. L. THOMPSON. 


Ae Recently, at the apiary of Rauchfuss Bros., I learned the 
| following plan,*by which Icut 500 full sheets and as many 
? starters as soon as I got home, and think it the best of any I 
e have heard or read of. If any one has a better plan, trot it 
ea out. 
hae A board 1, of % or }¢ inch lumber, is nailed on the edges 


ay 
> 


of twosimilar pieces, ss. The resulting space between s 
and s should be of such a width that the block B just fits it, 
and the width of this block should be the same as the width 
of the foundation. The length of the boards and block should 
not be less than the length of the foundation. Before nailing, 
lines are drawn across the top board, square with its edges, 
at intervals equal to the depth of foundation wanted. The 
figure shows what would be necessary to cut a sheet into five 
equal parts. These lines are a guide to the proper position 
for the nails, as shown in the figure. 





After nailing, saw-cuts are made where the lines are, 
through the top board and part way down the side boards. 
The distance down to be sawed is determined by the number 





of sheets one finds by trial that he can cut through at once. 


Care should be taken to make the cuts in the side boards at 
right angles with the level of the top. 

To use, a number of sheets (F) are laid on the block B, and 
over them is put the box ss 7, which might be called a mitre- 
box. The left haud presses down the box on the foundation, 
holding it immovable, while the right hand draws a thin, 
Sharp knife, lubricated with honey, or honey and water, 
quickly through each of the saw-cuts, employing a single 
stroke for each cut. 








One may have, if he wishes, two sets of saw-cuts in the 
same mitre-box, one set for one depth of sheet, and one for 
another; or he may make the cuts closer together, for 
starters. 

The advantages are the great rapidity with which the 
work is done; the cleanness of the cuts, the edges never being 
torn and ragged; and the squareness of the sheets or starters. 

Arvada, Colo. 
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Interesting Experiences in Marketing Honey. 
BY MRS. BRITTANIA J. LIVINGSTON. 


What I:know about marketing honey? ‘That powder 
has been shot.” It made quite a noise, too. My report in 
Farm, Stock and Home, of finding the whole honey-trade of 
a large retail store blocked by a few unsightly sections was 
quoted quite extensively. 


‘*T can’t sell honey,” said the merchant plaintively point- 
ing to the article that had ornamented (?) his window for 
months. There were crushed bees still imbedded in the pro- 
polis that freely stuck to the cholera-spotted sections. The 
honey itself was of fair quality—the untidy wood surrounding 
it was repelling. After showing a sample of honey put up on 
scientific principles, I offered to take his honey off his hands 
at half price, in exchange for mine. He gladly accepted my 
offer, and is one of my best customers to-day, being especially 
partial to honey of a fancy grade. 


My sales are mostly made to merchants in the little towns 
within 20 miles. It does not always bring cash, but we never 
have trouble in exchanging it for family supplies. 


Many are very successful in traveling with a sample case, 
and taking orders to be delivered on a certain date, but I 
think few lady bee-keepers have time forthat. The most of 
us have many other duties, which compel us to market our 
honey in the most expeditious manner. 


There is none of us so far from market as they who have 
nothing to sell. With the most of us there must be months of 
planning, of sewing, canning and home-making, in order to 
have the time to give to the bees just when it will tell the 
best, for honey to market. 


First, get your honey. Heard something like that before, 
haven’t you? After you get you honey, then get acquainted 
with the store-keepers, or rather, make them acq uainted with 
your honey. I can’t see where any difficulty should arise 
against working upa fine hometrade. At least I have never 
found any trouble except from one cause. One year! had 
severa! hundred pounds of dark honey. It was in fine shape, 
in white, clean sections, and sold on sight at ajl the stores. 
But I had not then kept bees long enough to know anything 
about a black-strap sort of honey. I never saw anything like 
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it until large flax fields were grown here. So we call it ** flax- 
honey.” If Iam wrong, I beg Flax’s pardon. It took two 
years to outgrow the result of putting that poor stwff on the 
market. 

I give this experience to put newcomers on guard, that 
they may not take this step backward. 

Another mistake I made was in sending away a sled load 
of cases, that were just as they came off the hive. The man 
who settles my bills, when the honey fails—in return for which 
I settle many of his when it don’t—he offered to take a load to 
W. city to see what he could do with it. We carefully chose 
full supers of white, even sections, and both believed that 
they would carry better in the sleigh if we left them just as 
the bees had fastened them. One merchant took S50 worth, 
half store pay, the balance to be cash, paid as soon as he had 
sold $25 worth. ‘The merchant wished them left in the 
supers, as they ‘‘ took up less room.” So the sections were 
sold by count after he had examined them carefully. 

Afterward, when pay day came, this gentleman claimed 
that some of the sections were unfinished—‘'a few had noth- 
ing in them.” Now, as you cannot afford to quarrel with the 
the country merchants, or have them dissatisfied in any way 
with your dealings, never trust a super out of your hands 
until it is repacked, cleaned, and the honey graded. ‘These 
are all stumbling-blocks. 

If you have your honey well in hand 1 cannot imagine a 
pleasanter duty than soliciting orders at retail stores or busi- 
ness houses. No matter what my need may be, from a wheel- 
barrow to a set of store teeth, 1 have been able to obtain it 
with honey, and the other party always acts asif he was get- 
ting the favor. 

I seldom meet with unpleasantness in my sales. I re- 
member one case where I offended a merchant, and he let his 
displeasure make itself manifest. I had tried to sell him some 
fine section honey for 15 cents a pound. I had sold several 
cases readily at that price in other parts of town. He offered 
me 10 cents a pound. When I refused, he triumphantly 
brought around a large platter with an immense piece of 
honey that had been taken from the largest frame I ever saw 
—or perhaps broken from a barrel. ‘‘ There,” said he, ‘* I 
can get all the honey I want as nice as that for 10 cents !” 

It was nice looking boney, sealed over with white cap- 
pings. While he was talking, customers gathered around, 
and one man said, ‘‘I’ll take 25 cents worth of that.” I 
waited, for I wanted to see the comb under the cappings. As 
I expected, when the light honey run out, the comb was old 
brood-comb. 

‘*What makes the comb so dark?” said the customer. 
‘* Oh, I don’t know; honey is ’most always like that,” said the 
salesman. 

‘* Beg pardon,” said I, ** section-honey is not.” 

The customer asked me why section-honey did not have 
black comb. ‘* Because the bees never use it to hatch young 
bees in,” said I. I pointed to the broken comb on the platter, 
and proved it by bee-bread and pollen in some of the cells. I 
said, ‘‘ There have been several generations of bees hatched 
in that comb. Iam very fond of eggs, but I never eat a hen’s 
nest. Neither do I fancy bees’ nest.” 

An old gentleman, who stood near the plate of honey, be- 
gan to laugh and joke the merchant about his purchase of 
bees’ nest, while I went to make some purchasesin another 
part of the store, but that merchant has not forgiven me yet. 

A farm paper, long ago, advised farmers to have a post in 
a conspicuous place on the road near the house on which to 
advertise anything they have to sell. We long ago adopted 
that plan, and ‘‘ HonEy TO SELL” leads all the rest. This 
method brings cash, and has but one objection. It has to be 
taken in over Sunday, as this country is getting to be quite a 
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famous summer resort, and people ‘‘resort” more Sunday 
than all the rest of the week. And my kind of bees doy 
gather honey to sell on the Sabbath day. 

: Centre Chain, Minn. 
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Under-Consumption of Honey, Not Over-Pro. 
duction. 


BY 8. B. SMITH. 

I was very much interested in the communication on page 
163, from G. M. Doolittle, entitled, **‘The Past and Present of 
Bee-Keeping.”’ Mr. Doolittle has evidently given an hones 
opinion as he views the situation or condition of the honey 
market from his stand-point, but we in the West, having a 
different stand-point, view things quite differently. \; 
Doolittle’s mind seems to be burdened with the over-pro- 
duction theory, that has been so much written upon for the 
last few years. Let us look at this subject candidly, and wit} 
all fairness, and see if over-production is the true cause of th 
Jow price of honey. I claim that the word ‘ over-productioy ” 
isa misnomer. A better word would be ‘ under-consump- 
tion.” Let us look at some of the other products of the g 
and see if I am wrong in that opinion. 

A few years ago, about the beginning of what is called 
the ‘‘ hard times,” our Minnesota wheat dropped in price be- 
low the cost of raising it. We were told that the cause of the 
low price was over-production. At the same time there were 
not only thousands, but hundreds of thousands, in the United 
States that were so near starvation that they were fed fron 
soup-houses and bread-counters. A large portion of thes 
destitute people were willing to work for something to eat, but 
could find no employment. Over-production with hundreds 
thousands of people nearly starving—bosh ! 

Last year, Minnesota had a large crop of wheat, and th 
price was the lowest that has ever been known in the Stat 
Over-production was again the cry, as the cause of the low 
price ; at the same time the world’s crop of wheat was over 
100,000,000 bushels short. Was over-production the cause 
of the low price? Nay, verily. 

The price of cotton has declined steadily for some years, 
but there has been no over-production to cause the deprecia- 
tion in value. Over-production is not the cause of the low 
price of the products of the soil, including honey, but 
scarcity of money in circulation. The farmer is not paid for 
anything he produces a sufficient amount to pay the cost 
producing it. A majority of tradesmen are paid starvat 
wages; they do not receive sufficient pay to purchase 
necessaries of life. Put more money into circulatio 
farmer can receive for his products what it costs to produce 
them, and pay the laborer a fair compensation for his labor, 
and this over-production theory wil! disappear like dew befor 
the sun. 





Mr. Doolittle says he commenced bee-keeping 27 years 
ago, and compares prices then and now. I commenced! 
keeping more than 40 years ago, and sold many hundred 
pounds of honey in those S-pound boxes that Mr. D. speaks 
at 25 cents per pound, and now honey put up in much bett 
shape will hardly sel] for half of that amount; but over-pro- 
duction is not the cause of the decline of price, but 
consumption. 

Early in life I lived in New Hampshire, and I remember 
the time when a barrel of flour would last a family one yea! 
and now a family of the same number will consume six 
eight barrels. If the laboring class were receiving a fair co" 
pensation for their labor the consumption of honey would 
crease in the same ratio. Bread is something a man 
have ; honey is something he can do without. Honey bas! 
depreciated in value any more than all other products of the 
soil. 
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If there is one thing needed in this country more than 
another it is a greater degree of brotherhood. Each one of 
us ought to try to elevate our fellowmen, to raise him toa 
higher standard. We ought to try to better his condition. 
Let us discard that over-production theory, and fillthe Ameri- 
can Bee Journal with the sweetness of honey from the honey- 
comb. Keeville, Minn. 
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Perfection in Wintering Bees. 
BY C. E. MEAD. 


I have written on this subject several times before. 

One man im Minnesota took a colony of bees out of a 
black-oak root three feet below the ground. A wash-out had 
exposed and killed that portion in the gully which had rotted 
off. and the bees had entered the root in the gully, and were 
a month in advance of bees in hives, their condition always 
above freezing, and they could fly when the weather would 
admit. 

Another man found acolony in a woodchuck or skunk hole. 
The condition is equally good. 

Now. these two colonies had all the advantages of cellar 
wintering and wintering on the summer stands above freezing, 
and a flight when the weather permitted. 

I induced a friend, Mr. Crego, of Cook county, Illinois, to 
make a 3-foot bottom-board with strips extending from the 
front to the rear. The bees have an exit under the cellar- 
window, and the hive (which was a 4-frame nucleus) is in the 
cellar. The strips between the hive and the window are cov- 
ered with a board 14 inches long, so there is a short tunnel 
for them to travel] to the exit. A drawer under the hive showed 
when they began to breed, also the amount of dead bees. Mr. 
Crego says that they began to breed in February, as he found 
brood-cell cappings at that time. Not a teacupful of dead 
bees were found during the whole winter. On April 15 there 
were more bees and honey than in the fall; on May 15, bees 
and honey in 15 Langstroth frames, and so much honey that 
it ought to have been extracted. 

Now, paste this in your hat:» Winter your bees in the 
cellar or under ground, well packed, with an out-door exit. 

My packed colonies did not use 5 pounds of honey till 
brood-rearing began, but they have consumed much since then. 
HOW DO YOU PREVENT SWARMING ? 

Rear, or buy, young queens, as many as you wish to in- 
crease. With two-story Sand 10 frame hives, and 4 or 5 cases 
of sections on top, hives open all around at the bottom, and 

,;-inch thick blocks under each corner, and well shaded, they 
do not often wish toswarm. But if I think they do, I remove 
the old hive and place an empty hive with frames full of foun- 
dation. Into this one-story brood-hive I run all but about two 
quarts of bees from the two-story old hive, including the old 
queen. Cut out all queen-cells, and if you have a nucleus 
with your young queen, in 24 hours take out frames of honey 
and put her and her bees in, after first breaking the cappings 
on two or three frames, so the bees will be compelled to fil! 
themselves. Smoke them a little, and place all the section- 
cases on the new hive. Your swarming is done for the season. 
Your young queen will fill every empty ceil, and an immense 
amount of young bees will soon fill the hive, and as they have 
no place to store honey, they will fill two or: three*cases of 
sections in a sweet-clover range. 

If you wish to increase fast, divide your two-story colony 
and introduce a young queen to each, giving cases of sections 
toeach. This practice succeeds because of the known fact— 
young queen seldom swarms the first year. You gain just 20 
days in brood and bees. Ten days is the average time of a 
queen emerging; ten more before she lays. Now your young 
laying queen in the other case is laying eggs at the rate of 
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2,000 per day—a difference of 38,000 bees in favor of 
division and a laying queen. 

Now, if you are running single-story 8 or 10 frame hives, 
and wish to increase double, take the same plan. If but one- 
half, put two brood-bodies on top of each other, and put ina 
young queen. If but one-third increase is wanted, place the 
three brood-bodies on top of each other. If one-fourth in- 
crease, tier up the four brood-bodies. 

I clip all of my queens’ wings, on one side only, about one- 
half of the two wings. 

GETTING BEES INTO THE SECTIONS EARLY. 

To get your bees into the section-cases early, I find noth- 
ing like wide frames holding 8 sections 41%4x444. I take out 
three brood-frames of honey, and place the wide frames one 
on each outside next to the hive sides. Then place a frame 
next to them of capped brood and capped honey. As soon as 
the sections are nicely started, I put themin a case above, 
and replace the 16 sections with fresh ones. I get two cases 
started thus on each hive, and then I give them back three 
frames of heavy worker-foundation in the center of the hive, 
in place of the wide frames taken out. All the sections will 
be filled that youcan get the bees started on by basswood 
bloom, and often more, if you have a sweet clover range. 

, Chicago, Ill. 
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The Hive Discussion and Other Matters. 


BY W. P. FAYLOR. 
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A subject of so much importance as the hive, or home of 
the honey-bee, cannot be too thoroughly investigated. If the 
flowers from which bees gather the most delicious sweets— 
Nature’s secretion—and a hundred and one other items per- 
taining to bee-keeping are worthy of recognition, even so is 
the house in which bees must dwell. Much of the time of 
summer days, and all the days of winter—yes, and every night 
of the entire year—the hive is the abiding place of man’s 
favorite insect pet—the honey-bee. We build suitable apart- 
ments for other stock—horses, cows and pigs. How for the 
bee ? Shall the hive be constructed altogether for the keep- 
er’s special benefit, and the bees have no share or part in the 
adaptability of its constructed house? If bees reason, I won- 
der what they think sometimes of their surroundings. 
Wouldn’t be surprised to occasionally find a swarm seeking a 
new location ; but oh, me! when they exchange a nice house 
for a split and twisted old rotten tree, then where the judg- 
ment comes in I'd like to know. But, say, if the bees knew 
what I know, they would know that their masters do some 
very foolish things, too, at times. 

Early after the honey harvest, a commission merchant of 
Minneapolis, who had sold my honey to good advantage last 
year, wrote me that there was not a bit of extracted honey on 
his market, and thought it would bring 9 cents, and perhaps 
10 cents, a pound. Sol shipped him six 60-pound cans im- 
mediately. After two months I received a check for the fine 
basswood and white clover honey sent asasample. Did I get 
9 cents a pound? Why, just think of it! He sold it for 4 
cents a pound, and after deducting 10 per cent. commission, 
and the freight charges, sent me the balance. Had I senta 
pound can as a sample instead of whatI did send, it might 
be an argument in favor of man reasoning. AsI could have 
gotten 8 cents for it at home, I wonder now where the man’s 
judgment came in. Whether bees reason or not, perhaps one 
bee-keeper will next time. 

I learned recently that my nearest city of note—Dubuque 
—is practically without any honey—a city of 45,000 inhabi- 
tants. A paper sent me from Danville, Ill., recently quoted 
honey at 17 to 19 cents a pound. Why should we continue 
to break down the large city market, and let cities of from 
20,000 to 40,000 population go empty handed? Perhaps 
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there will be some improvement on marketing honey some 
sweet day. 

LARGE Hives.—{ am strongly in favor, and will vote for, 
the large hive, every time. We usually see the motto in bee- 
books: ‘* Keep all colonies strong.” This is a good motto, 
and to do this [ find it necessary to use good-sized hives. I 
run mostly for extracted honey, and use 10 frames, 1444 
inches square, making the body of the hive 15 inches, in the 
form of acube. I practice the Demaree method in securing 
honey. By this method Ican double the amount over the 
shallow-frame-tiering-up method. I had my extractor changed 
so that the frames may hang in the comb basket the same as 
in the hive. I can handle one large frame much quicker than 
I can two shallow ones. Then it is always annoying to put 
frames into the extractor lengthwise, as the ends of the top- 
bar are apt to catch when we handle them rapidly. Colonies 
in large hives give me hardier and more prolific queens, and 
longer-lived bees. 

A blacksmith near me has acolony of bees in a salt barrel, 
and the barrel is full from top to bottom. ‘There is a big 
crack or opening about an inch wide from top to bottom, and 
vet a colony has wintered in that shell of a thing for four or 
five years without any protection. A small colony in a shal- 
low hive would perish there the first month of winter. 

I have a few colonies in 8-frame Simplicity hives that I 
run for comb honey. They need a great deal of attention, 
and must frequently be fed to keep from starving. The mid- 
dle frames are often found without a drop of honey. 


Even where we use shallow frames the 10-frame hive has 
this one great advantage: There is usually honey left in 
every frame—if not above, there will be some at the ends. 
With plenty of honey in the endsof the frames, the bees are 
kept more nearly like they would be in a square brood-cham- 
ber. It is generally believed that bees do not move lengthwise 
in the winter, but that is a mistake. Bees usually move 
toward the warmer part of the hive. If the sun shines on 
one side of the hive in cool or cold weather, how quickly the 
cluster makes for that side of the hive. I have often had col- 
onies eat out all the honey in one end of the hive, and leave 
the other end full. 

I used to go to a neighbor to recruit my weak bees in 8- 
frame hives in the spring. His were in hives ranging from 
10 to 14 Langstroth frames. He had powerful colonies, but 
he thought the bees in hives with more than 11 frames did 
not do as well as those in the 10 and 11-frame hives. 

I wonder why some factories do not make a 10-frame hive 
with frames about 10%{ inches deep, to accommodate those 
who want large hives for comb honey. Then, either shorten 
the frames or enlarge the sections, so that four sections will 
fill out a section-case without a useless amount of wood to fill 
up vacant space; or, in other words, the section-case should 
be the same in length and width as the brood-chamber, doing 
away with an outer case over the sections. The 414x4¥% sec- 
tions are not large enough to hold a pound of honey. Usually 
14 ounces is the minimum weight, yet thousands of them are 
sold for one-pound sections, and bee-keepers usually speak of 
them as ‘‘ one-pound sections.” Why not have a one-pound 
section ? . Updegraff, Iowa. 
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Working for Comb Honey—Putting on Sections. 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


If we have been successful in working our bees for brood, 
so as to obtain a multitude of beesin the right time for the 
honey harvest, as I have told should be done, would we secure 
the best results from them, often repeating thisin the columns 
of the different bee-papers, to emphasize the great importance 
of this matter, by the time this appears before the readers of 
the American Bee Journal, spring will have given place to 
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summer, and we are ready for the next step in working for 
comb honey. This will be putting on the section-boxes, o, a 
part of them, for I contend that itis poor policy to give any 
colony (unless itisin the case of two prime swarms being 
hived together), all of the surplus room on the start, as such 
tends to discourage them, as they do not as yet havea sufi. 
cient amount of bees to take possession of so large amo 
room. 

I generally give surplus room amounting to from 25 to 
30 pounds at the start, giving as much more room when the 
bees have fully taken possession of that first given, and finally 
the full capacity of the hive (about 9O pounds), when the 
force of bees increases so as to need it. However, as a ryle 
the swarming season arrives before all of the sections are ad 
on, when no more sections are added until the old colony has 
a laying queen. 

Always, in managing bees, the apiarist should have ap 
eye on the future as regards his honey harvest, until the har- 
vest arrives, and when it arrives, then bend his every energy 
for the time which is present. i 


— 
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For instance, my main honey harvest comes from bass. 
wood, which blooms from the 5th to the 25th of July, so alj 
my operations previous to this time must be in reference to 
this harvest, or all my efforts will result only in failure. Now 
the time of the bees swarming has a very important bearing 
on what I secure as cash out of the apiary. If they swarm 
too early they defeat my plans, and if too lateit is nearly as 
bad. The thing is to have them all swarm at the right time, 
which is brought about as nearly as may be, by keeping back 
the strongest and building up the weakest. This is done by 
drawing bees and brood from the strong and giving to those 
which are weaker, until all are brought to a uniform strength 


* at the desired time of swarming. 


‘** But,” says one, ‘‘ when is the proper time for increase ?” 
To which J reply, about 15 to 20 days before the main honey 
harvest. Why? Because this gives time for the young 
queens in the old colonies to become fertilized, and not enough 
time to the new swarm to get so strong as to desire to swarm 
again. Remember, I am talking exclusively of producing 
section honey, for the production of extracted honey requires 
a somewhat different mode of procedure, in my opinion, and I 
have extracted as high as 566 pounds from a single colony in 
one season. Nothing can detract more from our crop of comb 
honey than to have our bees contract the swarming fever dur- 
ing the honey harvest, unless it is, the having them so weak 
at the time that they are of little or no value. 

About the first of June, one year, I was accosted bya 
neighbor, saying, ‘‘ Have your bees swarmed yet?” ‘ No,” 1 
said, ‘‘ nor do I expect them to generally for the next two or 
three weeks.” 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘* I guess you won’t get much from them, 
for Mr. S. is haying lots of swarms.” 

** All right,” said I, ‘* I shall be glad to have Mr. S. secure 
a good crop of honey.” 

Well, the result was, during the height of the honey har- 
vest Mr. S. was having lots of swarms, which he was putting 
back, cutting out queen-cells, etc., in the vain hope to get 
them to go to work, while only now and then a swarm was 
issuing in my apiary, with the sections being filled as if by 
magic. 

I have often said the securing of the beesin the right 
time for the honey harvest counts more toward cash and fu 
in the apiary than anything else, which is true, but next 
this is the managing of those bees, so they will be only bent 
on storing honey during the honey harvest; for the lack 0 
either gives the apiarist only small return for his labor among 
the bees. 

After doing all in my power to secure all swarms between 
the 15th to the 25th of June, if the season is an early one, 
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or from the 25th of June to the 4th of July, should it be late, 
I frequently get a few from five to eight days earlier, and also 
a few, that number of days later; but the great bulk come 
about as I have given. 

The date of swarming is puton each hive, thus: ‘‘N. S. 
6—21” being put on the swarm, and ‘** Sw’d, 6—21” on the 
old hive, if thatis the date. On the evening of the eighth 
dav I listen for a moment or two atthe side of the old hive, 
and if swarming has been done “according to rule,” I hear 
the young queen piping, when I know a young queen’ has 
hatched, and an after-swarm will be the resultif itis not 
If no piping is heard, I do not listen agaif*until the 
evening of the 13th day, for the next rule is that the colony 
swarmed upon an egg or small larva being in the queen-cell, 
which allows the queen to hatch from the 12th to the 16th 
day after swarming. If no piping is heard by the evening of 
the 17th day, no swarm need be expected. When it is heard, 
which will be in nine cases out of ten, on the eighth day, I go 
early in the morning and take every frame out of the hive, 
shaking the bees off of each (in front) as I take them out and 
return them again, so I shall be sure and not miss a queen- 
cell, but cut all off, for we know that a queen has hatched. 
This is a sure plan, while I have found by experience that 
none of the other plans given are sure of the prevention of 
after-swarms. 

The colony is now ‘‘ boxed ” to its full capacity, and if the 
queen gets to laying all right it will produce a larger amount 
of comb honey than the swarm will. In 21 days from the 
time the swarm is hived, young bees will begin to hatch so as 
to reinforce that colony, soon the 23rd to the 25th day after 
hiving, I give the full capacity of surplus room to this also, if 
I think it requires it, which tends to keep them from having a 
desire to swarm agaia. 


stopped. 


In this way the very best results are secured, the same 
being what I have practiced successfully for the past 25 
years. Borodino, N. Y. 
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Report of the Michigan State Convention. 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


The illness of the President, and of the Secretary’s daugh- 
ter, Caused the postponement of the holding of the Michigan 
State Bee-Keepers’ Convention until April 23 and 24, when 
itmetin Lansing. Owing to its being ‘‘ out of the season,” so 

speak, for conventions, and the poor honey crops that we 
have had of late, a large attendance was not expected, but it 
Was thought best to hold a meeting, evenif it should be slimly 
attended, as better years will probably come again, and an 
rganization is needed, and a year or two of good crops wil] 
probably bring out a crowd again. 


p! As was expected, only 
What might be called “leading” bee-keepers were present, 
ta good, social time was enjoyed. 

| lhe meeting was called to order by Pres. M. H. Hunt, 
who then read the following address, on 


Bee-Conventions. 


_ \ few years back our conventions were well attended—it 
as bo trouble to get out 50 or 100—but now our State meet- 
"hgs a arcely ever exceed a score, and that number is made up 


1 ae who have been the life of its existence, the veterans, 
Inign Say. 
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I see those here to-day whom I have met with pleasure 
year after year, and it seems to me when for some cause they 
fail to come our conventions must cease. Others may develop 
enough enthusiasm to keep it alive, but the signs of the times 
do not point that way. The very excellent periodicals and 
books published in our interest, and so cheaply, have, I think, 
lessened the attractions of our meetings, especially to those 
who seek knowledge for what there isin it for their own in- 
dividual benefit. It comes much cheaper to read the reports 
of a convention at home, than to attend it. The average ex- 
pense of attending would pay the subscriptions to all the bee- 
journals published in this country. 

The several poor seasons in succession have, no doubt, 
had a bearing on the matter, they having a tendency to incline 
him to economy, and also to rob him of someof his enthu- 
siasm. A few good seasons, with fair prices, would help us, 
but should the seasons continue like the few just past, we will 
have to devise some means to stimulate our brother bee-keep- 
ers, or we will not see them at our gatherings. 

Conventions are for the advancement of our business and 
social interests, and help much to place our industry on an 
equal with other pursuits. It was through them that the 
World’s Fair provisions for a honey show were made, and 
many premium-lists increased and revised. 

The Bee-Keepers’ Union owes its origin to them, and it 
has shown itself worthy of its parentage. Its history is one 
of glorious achievements from the very commencement of its 
existence. 

Our State association isa necessity. Important matters 
will be continually coming before it for adjustment. So let 
us make an individual effort to make our future meetings, 
each one more interesting than the last, and more numerously 
attended. M. H. Hunr. 


W. Z. Hutchinson—We need to have an organization, even 
if it is poorly attended in times of poor seasons. It was 
through the influence of this organization that bee-culture 
was added to the list of subjects that are experimented upon 
at our State Experiment Station. There may be a time when 
we will need legislation on the subject of bee-keeping, and it 


can be more readily secured through the influence of a State 
organization. 


Pres. Hunt—One or two good seasons would bring outa 
crowd again. 


R. L. Taylor—I think that is right. If aman gets no 
honey, he can’t afford to attend a convention. 
Mr. R. L. Taylor then read a paper entitled, 


Lessons in Wintering. 


One of the experiments made during the past winter was 
planned for the purpose of bringing out as prominently as pos- 
sible the comparative advantages of wintering bees in the 
cellar and out-of-doors without protection. In addition to that 
the same experiment was made to serve another purpose. A 
bee-keeper of long experience advised me that bees would winter 
well without other protection if placed against the south side 
of a building where the sun does double duty. I confess that 
influenced by former experience I had a strong leaning to that 
opinion myself. Accordingly I selected five colonies on the 
whole in every respect better than the average except that 
two were in 8-frame Langstroth hives instead of Heddon hives 
in which all the others destined to fill the out-door part of the 
experiment were. ‘These were placed about three feet up 
from the ground against the south side of my honey-house and 
barn, which extended beyond them on either side about 25 
feet. 

These bees flew out at rather frequent intervals during 
the winter. On two or three occasions when the air was still, 
and the sun bright, they came out the hives with the ther- 
mometer at so low a point in the shade as 36°, apparently 
without the loss of bees. Sometimes surrounding objects were 
spotted slightly. Nevertheless, both the colonies in Lang- 
stroth hives died about the middle of March, and one of those 
in Heddon hives early in April, leaving plenty of stores, and 
showing moderate evidence of dysentery. The two other col- 
onies came through in good condition every way. 

This raises the question whether it is true that frequent 
flights prevent disastrous results from dysentery during the 
winter months, and also whether it is not worth while to in- 
quire whether hives composed of two shallow sections are not 
better for the wintering of bees than hives with frames no 
deeper even than the Langstroth. 

The five hives in question were weighed on the 26th of 
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November, at the time the rest of my bees were placed in the 
cellar, for the sake of making a comparison of the amount of 
stores consumed by bees wintered out-of-doors with that con- 
sumed by those in the cellar. ‘They were weighed again the 
14th of April, when those taken from the cellar were re- 
weighed. The bees left in the hives in which the colonies had 
perished, were not removed before weighing, and the extra 
amount of bees lost from them outside the hives was consid- 
ered to compensate for the deficiency in the amount of stores 
consumed, The following figures show the result of the 
weighing and the amount of stores consumed : 


Wt. Nov. 26, Apr. 14. Loss in wt. 


63 47 3% 15% L. fr’s, died in March. 
46 29% 16% L. fr’s, died in March. 
54144 3614 18 Hed. h’v, died in April. 
67 48% 1814 Hed. h’v, alive in April. 
74 51% 22% Hed. h’vy, alive in April. 


Total consumption 9014 
Average 18 1/20 


Of the colonies weighed when they were put into the cel- 
lar Nov. 26, six were selected for this comparison as being 
fairly equal in strength and prosperity to the five already con- 
sidered. Their weights and consumption of stores were as 
follows: 

Wt. Nov. 26, Apr. 14. Loss in wt. 
4 


62% 5234 1014 
624% 55 74 
RAR} a Po, 
5516 4.7 34 1% 
58 4814 9% 
39% 333; 6 
49 34 371 12% 
Total consumption 55% 
Average 8.879 


which show a consumption of less than one-half by those win- 
tered in the cellar as compared with those wintered outside, 
effecting a saving of more than 9 pounds per colony, the ex- 
act amount saved being Y.175 on each colony. This with the 
much greater security afforded would seem a sufficiently 
strong incentive for the housing of bees during winter. 

Six other colonies wintered in the cellar were weighed in 
like manner, but are not used for comparison because they 
were below the average in strength, having been treated for 
foul brood rather late last season, but as they wintered excel- 
lently, I give the results here to show how smal! an amount of 
honey colonies may require during the winter if well housed. 
The first two were in two-story Heddon hives, and the others 
were each in a single story. 

Wt. Nov. 26, Apr. 14. Loss in wt. 


29% 73 


‘ 


) 
ot 14 g (% 
85% 30 5 3 
801% 24 61 
261, 20% 614 
2914 25 lg 
30% 23% 634 
Total consumption 37% 
Average 614 


The bees in my cellar wintered exceptionally well—better, 
I think, than they ever did before except when they had sugar 
stores. Outof about 120 I lost three, apparently from dysen- 
tery, all the rest except one or two being in excellent heart. 
They were unusually quiet during the winter, as well as 
while they were being carried out. I cannot be certain of the 
exact cause of this, but I surmise that it was the manner in 
which they were treated. 

Contrary to what had been the case before, during the 
past winter the cistern in the cellar was allowed to contain 
no water, but the hygrometer kept in the cellar indicated the 
same degree of moisture as during the preceding winter— 
about 25 per cent. almost complete saturation, but I do not 
think now any of these conditions had anything at all to do 
with the well-being of the bees. This raises the question of 
the agency of moisture in causing dysentery, but when bees 
winter almost perfectly in an atmosphere well-nigh sur- 
charged with moisture, it furnishes very satisfactory evidence 
to me that moisture in itself is not the cause of ill-wintering. 

Another point in which the bees received somewhat dif- 
ferent treatment, was in the amount of disturbance they were 
subject to from frequent visits with a light. Previously they 
had been visited freely without any compunctions, and dis- 
turbed by lifting covers, etc., while during the past winter 
visits were as infrequent and as brief as the requirements of 
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es 
my experiments permitted. I have always been persuaded 
that such visits and consequent disturbances were jot gy. 
cially harmful, and I am not as yet disturbed in that Opinion 
by this last experience. 7 

Still another point is thatin former winters I had clung 
to a habit which took its rise when my cellar was overcharged 
with bees, which had a tendency to cause the temperature to 
raise to a higher point than was to my liking, on account » 
which I fell into the practice at such times of opening a doo 
or window of a night to let the temperature of the cellar py 
down, and as this seemed to have a quieting effect, I naturgj\y 
thought it was a good one, but on considering the debilitate 
state in which many of the weaker colonies came out of win- 
ter quarters, I began to question it, and during the past winto 
no outsidé door or window was opened from the time the last 
of the bees were put into the cellar till the day the first wor 
taken out, and the inner door only when it was absolutely 
necessary for the purposes already suggested. It was the p. 
sult of this, as Iam now inclined to think, that the weake, 
colonies—and a few were decidedly weak—wintered as wel! 
the stronger ones. 

Of course it must not be forgotten that, in an effort to gt 
tain success in the wintering of bees ina cellar, scarcely Jess 
important than sound stores is the temperature of the cellar, 
and the weaker the colonies, and the moister the atmosphere, 
the higher is the temperature required to be to insure success, 
During thelast winter, in my cellar, the temperature was 
maintained almost uniformly at 45°, running down a degree 
or two during the coldest periods. For a cellar so damp a 
that, I now think 45° best. For a very dry one, 40° might 
do very well. R. L. TAyior. 


as 


L. A. Aspinwall—Isn’t it possible that the exhalations 
from the bees, when there were so many, had something to do 
with the wintering of the bees? Too many cellars are simply 
‘*holes in the ground,” from which there is no exit for the 
carbonic acid gas. 

Mr. Taylor—The bottom of my cellar is but little below 
the general level. If the door should be opened, the gas 
could run out. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—How about the law of the diffusion of 
gases ? 

Mr. Aspinwall—Carbonic acid gas is heavy, and will sini 
to the bottom of a cellar and lie there as water lies at the bot 
tom of a depression in the ground. If there is some opening 
where it can run out, and the winds drive it about, it becomes 
mixed with the air, and in that way there is a diffusion. 


W. Z. Hutchinson—I have often noticed that the bees near 
the cellar bottom did not winter so well as those that wer 
near the top of the cellar, but I supposed that it was the mat- 
ter of temperature rather than that of an accumulation 
gas. Those at the top are warmer. 

Mr. Taylor—I am done with out-door wintering, except 
a matter of experiment. I have better success in out-door 
wintering with hives of thin walls than I have with 
hives. The latter become damp. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—I have seen bees wintered out-of-d 
with the most perfect success. There are two ladies up ne 
Farwell, of whom I have several times bought bees, and they 
winter their bees out-of-doors with the most perfect su 
They pack the hives thickly in chaff, and on top, ov! 
brood-nest, is an opening several inches square, cut throuz! 
the cover of the packing box, and covered with wire- 
keep out mice. Overall is a roof to keep out the sto! 
They are particular to keep the entrances from becom? 
blocked up with snow. Itseems more pleasant to wii! ss 
out-of-doors. There are some disagreeable features | 
with in-door wintering, but, like Mr. Taylor, I hav 
more successful in wintering bees in the cellar t! 
out-of-doors. 

Mr. Taylor—To what unpleasant features do ) 

W. Z. Hutchinson—Well, it isn’t very pleasant wors 
rying them into the cellar and out again. 

Mr. Taylor—I think I have gotten rid of most o! 
pleasant features. 

W. Z. Hutchinson—Please tell us about it. 
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Mr. Taylor—The matter of temperature has much to do 
with the ease with which bees can be carried into or out of a 
cellar. If the weather is too cool, it is just as bad as though 
it were too hot. What might be termed a cool, cloudy day is 
best. I have the hives pried loose from the bottom-boards, 
and a block put under the edge o? each hive to hold it up. 
This is done sometime previous, so that the bees may be quiet 
at the time they are carried down. In the cellar the hives 
are stacked up in single piles. Thatis, one hive is first set 
down, then another on top of that, then another, etc. Then, 
in carrying them out, only the ones in one pile are disturbed 
at the same time. Sticks are placed on top of the first hive, 
then the next hive set on these sticks, then sticks put on top 
of the next hive, and the next hive on top of these sticks. In 
carrying them out a hive is set down upon a bottom-board, 
and if the bees show any disposition to leave the hive, the en- 
trance is closed until the hive is placed upon its summer 
stand. There is no necessity of rushing all of the bees out at 
one time, and in that exhausting the strength of the one who 
does the work. A few may be carried out in the morning, 
then a few in the evening. The next suitable day, afew more 
may be carried out, and this can be continued until they are 
all out. 

Mr. Aspinwall—With me the loss in weight in wintering 
bees has been greater in the cellar than in the open air. In 
open air wintering there is always a chance for the bees to 
fly if there comes a suitable day. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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CONDUCTED BY 
DR. OC. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL, 


(Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 








Candicd Comb Honey—Keeping Honey from 
Candying. 





1. I have some comb honey that is candied, and unfit for 
table use. How canI best prepare it for fall feeding ? If 
by heating, how shall I separate the wax from the honey ? 

2. How can I keep honey from candying ? H. M. S. 


ANSWERS.—1. Melt it very slowly. One way is to set it 
on the reservoir of a cook-stove where it can never reacb the 
boiling-point. Another way is toset it ina panof water on 
the back of the stove where the water won’t boil, having 
pieces of shingle, or something of the kind, in the dish of 
water under the vessel of honey. No matterif it takes sev- 
eral days to melt it. When cold, remove the cake of wax, and 
there’s your honey. Of course, it will candy again if left long 


enough. 
~. Hardly in any way to be recommended. 
to 160~, and seal it while hot in fruit-jars. 
tt 


too much, you'll spoil it. 


You can heat 
But if you heat 
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Wet Inside the Hive—Comb.Leveler. 


_l. I have had bees only three years, have read up consid- 
erable, made a great many mistakes, and know that I have 
yet to learn a great deal, so I ask forinformation. I must say 
that some of your answers, and a great deal of information 
from the American Bee Journal, have saved me many a dol- 

About two months ago we had several weeks of very fine 
weather, so that the bees reared brood at a fine rate ; for the 
ast month it has been raining most of the time. I now have 
a hive fullof bees, but no brood or honey, so I am feeding 
several colonies. I have 7 colonies in dovetailed hives with 
Hat covers, and I find part of them very wet inside, so bad 


ir 





that I can scrape the paint off the bottom-boards with a knife. 
Have you any way to manage to avoid this? I have one hive 
shellac-varnished, and the others painted inside. If I can 
afford it, I will shellac all I make hereafter, and will surely 
shellac the bottom-boards, and by keeping the hives well 
slanted to the front, I know that the water will not soak into 
the wood, but will run out at the entrance. I don’t allow any 
water to get in from the outside, or the bees would have all 
been drowned long ago. I use a movable shingle roof to each 
hive. 

2. I have seen mention made of acomb-leveler made by 
Mr. B. Taylor. Can you describe it to me, or inform. me the 
easiest way to get it? LEARNER. 

Oregon. 


Answers.—1. The matter of having trouble from having 
too much wet from the outside working into a hive is some- 
thing that has not come within my own experience. At least 
not from working through the wood, although I’ve had trouble 
with cracks in covers, and have found nothing that would so 
effectually keep wet from coming through cracks as a cover- 
ing of tin. I wonder if it isn’t possible that at least some of 
the wet that troubled you came from the inside instead of the 
outside. After I commenced using tin covers I sometimes 
found the inside of the cover soaked, and great drops standing 
over it, the moisture coming from the bees themselves. The 
only remedy I know of for this is to have a fair slant to the 
hive, and to have a good-sized entrance. 

2. It isan arrangement of sheet iron, kept hot by a lamp 
standing under it, and a section placed upon it is melted down 
to a certain point determined by astop. The work is done 
with great rapidity and with great perfection. Having used 
it, I can heartily recommend it. 
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Transferring Bees. 


Last winter I bought two colonies of bees in box-hives. 
They are eight miles from my place, so naturally swarming is 
out of the question. Now, I would Jike to do one of two ways, 
viz: 

lst. Drive the bees out, a la Heddon, on frames with nar- 
row starters, with sections on top. Set the boxes alongside, 
and put the entrances at right angles to the new hives. Turn 
gradually the old boxes around until the entrances are close 
to the front of the new hives, andin about a week or ten 
days remove both old boxes to a new stand, and set one on top 
of the other. Twenty-one days from the driving transfer to 
a new hive. 

2nd. Drive the bees in box No. 1 on narrow starters, with 
sections on top, and set new hive on the standof No. 1. Re- 
move the good combs to a second new hive, and fill up with 
foundation. Move box No. 2 to a new stand; put the second 
new hive filled with combs and foundation on the stand of No. 
2, and furnish a queen for this hive. 

I could set box No. 2 alongside of this last new hive, but 
in such a way that the entrance is at right angles to the 
other, turning the box around gradually until the entrances 
of both the box and No. 2 are together, then in about a week 
remove the box toa newstand. After two or three weeks I 
could transfer the combs and all to a new hive. 

Which do you think is best? Oris there a better plan ? 
I could work ali for comb honey, or one for comb and the 
other fur extracting. I will not drive till about the first of 
June. H. A. 

Oregon. 


ANSWER.—The first thing I should want to do would be to 
get those bees just about eight miles nearer home. For by the 
plans laid out, a number of visits will be needed, making much 
travel. However, there may be special reasons why it is not 
desirable, and perhaps not possible to move them now, and it 
may be that other business frequently takes you where the 
bees are. Either way you mention can be carried out, only it 
is not a very good plan to transfer a colony late in June with 
the combs full of brood and honey. Better leave the last job 
of transferring till next year in fruit-bloom. But you can 
avoid either way by adopting the first plan, which, on the 
whole, will probably be most satisfactory. 
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The Names and Addresses of al! 
friends, who are not now taking the Bee Journal, are wanted 
at this office. Send them in, please, when sample copies will 
be mailed to them. Then you can secure their subscriptions, 
and earn some of the premiums we have offered. The 
next few months will be just the time to easily get new sub- 
scribers. Try it earnestly, at least. 


your bee- 
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Advantage of a Long Tongue.—The value of 
the bee lies in its tongue, and, as the usefulness of this mem- 
ber as a honey extractor is supposed to vary with its length, 
efforts are being made in France to develop an improved, or 
long-tongued, race of bees. The tongue is measured by two 
methods, says one of our exchanges. M. Charton uses a box 
having a cover of wire-netting and a slightly inclined bottom ; 
the bees which reach through the netting and suck sweets 
from the bottom farthest down the incline being those with 
the longest tongues. The apparatus of M. Legros is a vessel 
of sweetened liquid, with a perforated tin-plate cover, which 
can be adjusted at any desired height above the liquid. Ordi 
nary bees are found to have tongues with a length of 6.5 
millimeters (about one-fourth of an inch), while those of the 
black French bees reach 9.2 millimeters, and those of the 
best American bees have a maximum length of 8.73 millime- 
ters. The colonies whose bees extract syrup from the greatest 
depths are preserved as stock for reproduction. 


— - 


Apis Dorsata.—Both Gleanings and the Review have 
recently spoken out quite plainly in regard to the importation 
of Apis dorsata. Editor Root says this: 


In view of what some of the correspondents of the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal have said, a sample of which we give in this 
issue, and in view of the further fact that Apis dorsata would 
be of but little or no use to us for the purpose of fertilizing 
the flora of this country, Gleanings is opposed to any action 
on the part of the general government for importing these 
bees to ourcountry. It would involve considerable expense, 
and very little if any good would result, even if the expedition 
were successful. Moreover, if money is to be used by the 
general goverment for the benefit of bee-keeping, it can be 
much more wisely expended in other ways—for instance, the 
United States Experiment Station, under the wing of the De- 
partment of Agriculture; or a national honey and bee show 
at Washington would be more acceptable to the mass of bee- 
keepers. 


Editor Hutchinson has this paragraph in the May number 
of his paper: 

Apis dorsata and its importation has received some atten- 
tion of late in the bee-journals. A York State Association, 
seconded by Prof. Cook, is in favor of asking the government 
to try to import these bees. KE. T. Abbott, Dr. C. C. Miller, 





and H. D. Cutting, in the American Bee Journal, oppose their 
importation. It is evident that there is a little prejudice j, 
the matter—some think Mr. Benton is after the job, and they 
don’t want him to get it, as he has not proved himself to be, 
true man. The only real, fair opposition against the schems 
is that we don’t know but their importation may be a mistake. 
The Australians wanted the rabbits, but they don’t want then 
now. We wanted the English sparrows, but don’t want them 
now, neither do we want any more Cyprian bees. The gyp. 
gestion that they be thoroughly tested in their own country 
before being brought here, strikes me as reasonable. : 


We agree fully with Editor Root, that if the genera] goy. 
ernment has any money to spend for bee-keeping, it can do gp 
much more profitably in the directions indicated in the closing 
part of his editorial paragraph quoted. 

= ati 

California Bee-Keepers. — Rambler says 
Gleanings that there are over 1,000 bee-keepers in Souther) 
California alone. We have seen the estimate somewhere that 
there are 3,000 bee-keepers in the whole of that great State, 
If such is the case, we think we are safe in saying that not 
one in three of them read bee-papers. We often wonder why 
they, as well as bee-keepers elsewhere, do not more generally 
read the bee-papers. Surely, any bee-keeper can well afford 
one dollar a year—about 8 cents a month—for bee-literature, 
no matter where he lives. 

Again, we are often surprised that what is sometimes 
called the ‘**‘ Bee-Keepers’ Paradise *—the wonderful South— 
takes so little interest in reading literature devoted to bee- 
culture. But the very portion of our country where one would 
naturally expect to find the largest proportion of bee-peepers, 
it seems right there are the fewest readers of bee-literature. 
Hence it is that scarcely can a bee-paper be successfully pub- 
lished in that region. They fail to give sufficient support. 
But with the continual migration of Northern people south- 
ward, in time that defect will be remedied, and the South wil 
become, as it should be, the greatest bee-country in the world, 
and its apiarists will then read, as do their more northern 
friends. 

aS 

‘‘ California ‘Strained’ Honey.’’—Accompi 
nying two samples of what was sold for ‘*honey,” came this 
letter from Mr. J. H. Wing, of Syracuse, Kans., dated May 14 

Mr. Epiror:—I send you samples of ** California strained 
honey ” that is sold and laid down in our market at a price 
somewhat less than will buy a good article of pure honey 0! 
the Pacific Coast by the carload. 

Two parties or firms in St. Joseph, Mo., appear to be en- 
gaged in this business. 

I take it the article is not honey at all, but glucos 
brightened with chloride of zinc. 

~The dark sample is several years old, and grows dark 
with age. 

The light-colored sample is fresh, and is warranted ‘1 
to granulate,” and to keep several months. 


I have sent samples to several persons for the purpose 0 
getting their opinion of the stuff, and assistance in getting 
suitable laws passed for the protection of producers and Cob 
sumers of honey from competition of such counterfeits. 

Would you mind giving it a write-upin the ‘Old Re 
ble,” and telling us what you think of it ? 

I think I will also send samples to some of my fr ends po 
are producers and dealers in honey, and reside in (a mar 
and Colorado, that they may see what is selling on the rep’ 
tion they have so successfully established for first-ciass h 

How long will it take to ruin our markets for es 
honey if consumers are supplied with stuff like the sam] 
send you ? James H. WING. 
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The samples were received and simply sampl d—thi 
quite enough. We doubt very much if they ever were We" 
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ten miles of a bee-hive. Surely, bees would not be gully 
putting up such vile stuff. 
, trary cough medi 
The dark sample looks more like ordinary cove” 
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pretty much as if it had been “strained” through a dish-cloth 
—judging from its odor, also. 

No, sir, Mr. Wing, we don’t * mind” giving our opinion of 
such things in a very plain manner. But what’s the good of 
“opinions” when’ you have no law to help stop the evil ? 
It does about as much good as a church convention ‘* resolut- 
ing” against the diabolical saloon, and the members failing to 
vote against it at every opportunity. What is first needed in 
both cases—against adulteration and saloons—are prohibitive 
laws. Then full euforcement. With such procedure, we’l] 
guarantee that both evils would be ‘‘cured.” And we are 
ready to help secure both the laws and their proper enforce- 
ment. 

We believe right here is a fine opportunity for the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union to get in some good work for hon- 
est honey-producers. It should work with State and National 
law-making bodies looking toward the passing of the neces- 
sary laws against adulteration. Once having the laws, then 
it could turn its attention and money along the line of their 
strict enforcement. Every bee-keeper would aid in this work. 
It is something practical. It must come before bee-keepers 
can hope to make the success of honey-production that they 
are fairly entitled to. 

Let our watch-word be, Down with honey-adulteration ! 
And every bee-keeper help in the fight to put the tamperers 
with pure honey where they belong—behind iron bars! 


——_--- 


Bee-Keeping and Fruit-Raising.—Mr. R. 
Touchton delivered an address on this subject before the 
California Bee-Keepers’ convention held at Los Angeles, in 
which he said: 


Yes, I think the honey-bee is a friend to fruit-growers. 
Some trees and plants require the agency of bees or other in- 
sects to fertilize and make them fruitful. In fact, I believe 
that they are a benefit to all flowering trees and plants. I 
have been informed by good authority that the cherry or- 
chards of this State became unfruitful after the bees were re- 
moved from the vicinity, and that they became fruitful again 
after the bees were brought back for that purpose, and I have 
read of similar instances East. Where the bees were removed 
out of a fruit-growing belt, the trees became unfruitful, and 
the orchardists were glad to get the bees back again. There 
are some varieties of strawberries that are not self-fertilizing, 
and require the agency of either the wind or bees to transmit 
the pollen from those that are self-fertilizing. If they were 
depending solely on the wind, a great deal of the pollen would 
waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

The foot-hills that skirt the valleys of Southern California 
from Santa Barbara to San Diego—and I presume in many 
other portions of the State also (but I am only acquainted 
with Southerr California)—should be the homes of bee-keep- 
ers and fruit-raisers, living togetherin harmony. Or, what 
would be still better, every such fruit-raiser should be a bee- 
Keeper, and vice versa. There are a great many practical 
bee-keepers who would like to engage in the business if they 
could live in society and have the ordinary home comforts, 
such as they could have along the foot-hills of our valleys, 
but if they have to go back into the mountains and away from 
society, they beg to be excused. I have had numerous letters 
from Eastern bee-keepers inquiring about the business anda 
chance for investing in it. But when I wrote them the true 
facts in regard to the business as carried on here now, they 
were satisfied to stay athome. Therefore, in the face of the 
existing facts, it is time to come to the front and defend their 
unterests as against the gncroachment and opposition to the 
fruit-raiser, and adjust the differences existing between them 
if we hope to maintain our position as the banner honey State 
of the Union. 

eh 


‘“*Extra Pages” in one some of the bee-papers that 
come to our desk have been such a regular thing lately that we 
wonder that particular attention is called to it. 
when it that the ‘extra pages” are caused by 
a whole lot that either has no bearing on 
bee-keeping or else has the appearance of simply filling up. 
It would be very easy to fill up extra pages in the 


Especially 
occurs 
putting in 


see 
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Journal with good matter, but we believe we give in each 





number all that can be profitably read. Bee-papers are not 
to be read like story-papers—simply to pass away the time; 
but each article should be read slowly and digested, else the 
time would be wasted, at least for some readers. 


Then there has been some talk about what color of cover 
shall be used on some of the bee-papers. Happily the Bee 
Journal! is not troubled with that question. Its ‘‘ cover” sel- 
dom changes, so its friends are able to recognize it at all times. 
But tinted covers are hardly expected on weekly publications. 
They are an expensive luxury, any way. 
AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AA AD AD DA tt 


Natural Stores Preferred. 


For several years I have kept a record of sugar-fed colo- 
nies, and I have been slowly forced to the conclusion that, 
under present cunditions, natura] stores are the best. Occa- 
sionally, when honey is of poor quality, sugar stores are the 
safest; but such years have lately been ihe rare exception, 
and our best results, on the average, come from hives heavy 
with natural stores in the fall. With small brood-chambers a 
larger proportion of the honey will be stored for market; but 
where will be the gain if sugar has to be returned for winter ? 
Even if we grant that it can be fed so early as to promote a 
sufficient brood-rearing to maintain the normal strength of 
the colony, the extra amount consumed will more than coun- 
terbalance the difference in price per pound. The hundreds 
of tons of honey thus yearly thrown upon the market by the 
exchange of sugar for honey must make some difference in 
present prices—quite likely more than any of us surmise.— 
P. H. ELwoop, in Gleanings. 








The Mating of Queens. 


QuEstTIon.—Do queens of second swarms ‘‘ mate ”’ before or 
after they lead out aswarm? I see one of our *‘ bee-lights”’ 
says that *‘ perhaps they may mate before going out with the 
swarm.” 

ANSWER.—If any bee-keeper of any prominence puts 
forth the claim that any queen leading out any after-swarm 
may mate the drone, or become fertile, before she leads the 
swarms, it is something I should not expect, and shows that 
be or she cannot have looked into the matter very thoroughly. 
I have made swarming and queen-rearing a study for the past 
20 years, spending hours, days and weeks upon it; and if any 
queen was ever fertilized, or even flew out to meet the drone 
while there were other young queens in the cells, it is some- 
thing I have never noticed, and something that all of my 
experiments go to prove never happens. All know that after- 
swarming comes only from a plurality of queens in the hive, 
and these queens are always those which have never been out 
of hive at all, except as they may have gone out with an after- 
swarm, and been returned by the apiarist. As a rule, during 
after-swarming, all young queens which would naturally 
emerge from the cells, except the first hatched, are kept in 
the cells by a guard of bees which feed them through a small 
opening in the cell, made by the young queen trying to bite 
the cover off; aand these queens are constantly quawking be- 
cause they are kept prisoners; and the one which has her 
liberty is piping back in her enraged condition—enraged be- 
cause the bees keep her from destroying these quawking in- 
mates of the cells. 

While such a state of things as this is kept up in the hive, 
no queen has any desire to mate, and no after-swarming is 
ever conducted except under just such a state of affairs. In 
one or two instances, where after-swarms had been kept back 
for several days by unfavorable weather, and where only one 
queen went with the after-swarm, I have had every evidence 
to believe that said queens were fertilized while out with the 
swarm, asI saw them entering with the drone-organs attached 
to them, and they were laying two days afterward. But the 
rule is, that all queens accompanying after-swarms wait about 
their wedding-trip until they are established in their new 
home, when, in two to four days after hiving, on some 
pleasant afternoon, the bees will come out for a playspell, and 
the queen be seen to leave the hive to mate.—G. M. Doo- 
LITTLE, in Gleanings. 

The McEvoy Foul Brood Treatment is 
given in Dr. Howard’s pamphlet on ** Foul Brood; Its Natural 
History and Rational Treatment.” It is the latest publication 
on the subject, and should be in the hands of every bee-keeper. 
Price, 25 cents; or clubbed with the Bee Journal for one year 
—both for $1.10. 
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in COMPLETE STOCK. 
Larges’ ac ory the es Good Supplies and Low Prices 
nai eee ili ol —Our Motto. 
READ THIS—Mr. Ke yes says: The 100 pounds of Extra-Tiin Foundation you sent us is 
superior to anything he ever saw; and I think the same, R. L. TUCKER, Wewahitchka, Fla. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections came duly to hand. Indeed, they are very nice. Yes, sir; they 
are as good as the best. CHARLES H. THIEs, Steeleville, Illinois. 
Leahy Mfg. Co.:—I have received the bill of goods. (must say they are the choicest lot of 
Hive-Stuff 1 have ever received from any place. [I admire the smoothness of your work, and 
your close selection of lumber. Yours very truly. O. K. OLMSTEAD, Orleans, Nebr. 
Dear Sirs:—The Sections arrived in due tlme, and are all O. K. so farasexumined. They 
are simply perfection. | can’t see how you can furnish such goods at such low prices. I hope 
you may live long and do well. Yours respectfully, Z. 8. WEAVER, Courtney, Tex. 
Gents:—I received the ** Higginsville Smoker” all O. K. It’s a dandy; please find enclosed 
stamps for another. Yours truly. OTTO ENDERS, Oswegathe, N. Y. 
Gentlemen:—1 have bought Supplies from nearly all the lurge manufacturers by the car- 
load, and | must say yours are as good as the best. indeed. in many lines they are the best. 
It is a pleasure to handle them, E. T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Illinois. 
The above unsolicited testimonials are a fair sample of hundreds we receive. 
Our prices are reasonable and the ** Higginsville Goods” are the best. 
The * Higginsville * Goods are for sale by the x parties : 











Chas. H. Thies, Steelville, Ll. T. Flanagan. Belleville, Ill. 
Henry L. Miller. Topeka, Kans. E. A. Seeley, Bloomer, Arkansas. 
J. W. Rouse & Co.. Mexico, Mo. we Thomas, Fredonia, Kans. 


Fulton & Gregg, Garden City. Kans. W. J. Finch, Jr., Springfield, Ill. 
If you need a Carload of Supplies, or only a Bee-Smoker, write to us. Remember, we are 
here to serve you, and will, if you give usachance. A Beautiful Catalogue Free. 


Address, LEAHY MANUFACTURING CO., HIGGINSVILLE, MO. 
494A Mention the American Bee J-urnal 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 
Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co.. N. Y. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal 


Dadant’s Foundation 


* ‘hija 
LLG It Chicago APIARIAN SUPPLIES 


No other Goods kept here. 
Send for Price-List, 
CHAS, DADANT & SON, . 
118 Michigan St., . CHICAGO, ILL. I. J. STRINGHAM, 
BAIL *lease mention the Bee Journal. | 105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 





ONE MAN WITH THE 


UNION Comma Teon 


Can do th® work of four 
men using hand tools, in 
Ripping, Cutting-off, Mi- 
tring, Rabbeting, Groov- 
ing. Gaining, Dadoing, 
Edging-up. Jointing Stuff, 
etc. Full Lineof Foot and 
Hand Power Machinery 
Sold on Trial. Catalogue Free, 
SENECA FALLS MFG, CO., 
46 Water 8t., SENECA FALLS, N. Y 
l1Aly Mention the American Bee Journal. 


BEES. QUEENS, 











always on hand. 
Brood Found., 42¢ lb.; Section, 50c lb. 
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That Queen-Clipping Device Free ! 


Works Like a Charm. Couldn't Do Without It. 

I have clipped 19 queens, and must say the 
f Monette Queen-Clipping Device is by far the 
LIKE A CHARM. With it I have clipped 30 best invention ever made, and will be wel- 
come to many bee-keepers as it was tome. I 
could not do without one now. 
bees. Wa. STOLLEY, Grand Island, Nebr. Dr. Geo. LACKE, Newburgh, Ind, 


The Monette Queen-Clipping Device worKS 


queens, all inone day, when examining my 


PLEASE READ THIS OFFER TO PRESENT SUBSCRIBERS : 

Send us just one new name for the American Bee Journal a year (with $1.00), and we 
will mail you the Queen-Clipping Device rree of charge. Or, the Queen-Clipping Device 
will be sent postpaid for 50 cts. But why noteget it as a Premium by the above offer ? 
You can't earn 50 cts. any easier. Almost every bee-keeper will want this Device. See 
page 130 (Feb. 27) for full description of it. Complete directions accompany each one 
sent out. It isa most ingenious and useful article. Address, 

GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. 
{<x 
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Question - Box, 

In the multitude of counsellors there ; is 
bs sci —Prov. 11-14. 
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RON ONP CATON ON One Oe res = 


Forcing the Bees into the s¢¢. 
tions. 


Query 15.—Which is the most ecomomica| 
and all around the best way to force bees int 
the sections, etc.. viz.: The Heddon aivisibic 
brood-chamber method, or by feeding the 
brood-chamber full of sugar syrup eurly jy 
the season, or by contraction ?—Wisconsiy._ 


Rev. M. Mahin—Contraction. 

Prof. A. J. Cook—The first and thirg 
are best. 

J.M. Hambaugh—Of this I am not 
sure. All these methods are practiced, 


C. H. Dibbern—I don’t know, but | 
think judicious feeding is the most prac. 
ticable. 

Chas. Dadant & So1 3 20 
up naturally, by allowing them to breed 
plentifully. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—They need no fore. 
ing when honey is abundant. Feeding. 
if anything. 

Dr. C. C. Miller—Neither one is neces. 
sary. Puta bait section in the super, if 
anything is necessary. 

W. R. Graham--Get the hive chock- 
full of bees until there is no room for 
them in the brood-chamber. 

Allen Pringle—Keep out the syrup. 
Contraction of the brood-chamber, or 
other methods, as the circumstances 
may require. 

G. M. Doolittle—Use a suitable hive 
and sections, and the bees will! enter 
them without ‘‘force” when there is 
nectar in the flowers. 


W. G. Larrabee—I have never used 
any of the above methods. A good 
honey-flow will force them into the sec- 
tions soon enough for the good of th 
colony. 

R. L. Taylor—If you will have a mix- 
ture of black or German blood in your 
bees, they will need no ** forcing ”—they 
will be in the sections when the honey- 
flow comes. 

Eugene Secor—I don’t know—lI never 
tried the feeding method. But the con- 
traction method, either by the Heddon 
plan or otherwise, will put about al! th 
honey in the supers, if you want it there. 





B. Taylor—A moderately small hive 
crammed full of bees, and the supers at 
least half filled with drawn comb. This 
ends all doubt about getting the | 
into the supers, provided there is an) 
honey in the flowers. 

E. France—I don’t krow. I will te 
you what 1 have done, and it worked 
well: When the bees were strong, ae 
about to swarm, destroy the queen-cells, 
and then cage the queen in a section: 
box in the center of the super. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—The ‘' best way 
depends much upon the charactet 
colony to be operated on. Strong 
onies, and supers placed on early, ¥ 
do the work in most of cases. With 
some, the plans you name may W0'5 
well. + 

P. H. Elwood—I am inclined to thins 
that expansion of the bees is better thae 
contraction of the bee-hive for forcins 
bees into sections. Asa rule, our cole 
nies in hives containing 5 frames © oo! 
menced first in the boxes and produced 
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BUY “DIRECT FROM FACTORY,” BEST 


MIXED PAINTS 


y ISALE PRICES, Delivered FREE 
tb bmg Roofs, all colors, and SAV I Dealers 
profits. In use 54 years. Endorsed by Grange & Farmers 
Alliance. Low prices will — you. Write for Sam i. 
0. W. INGERSOLL, 2x9 jymouth St., Brooklyn, N. ¥- 


12A13 Mention tie American Bee Journds 


MURDERED 


We have killed high prices. Give me a trial 
order and be convinced that good Queens can 
be reared for 50 cts. each. Untested, 50 cts.; 
Tested, 75 cts. Golden Italians. 3-Banded I- 
talians, and Silver-Gray Carniolans, all the 
same price. Best of References given. 


Cc. B. BANKSTON, 
13Atf CHRIESMAN, Burleson Co., TEX. 
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“ALEXANDER WEPT 


For other worlds to conquer. Alex should have 
changed his name, gota new tin sword and taken 
another whack at this same old world. That's the 
wav some fence men do, but the PAGE conquests 
cause no weeping on either side anda ‘‘return en- 
gagemert” is always welcome. 

PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian, Mich. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


A New Method 


of refining wax without acid. 
Result Better 
Comb Foundation. 


My prices are also the lowest. 





A Job-Lot of No. 2 
Polished Sections 


Equal in finish to any No. 1’8. 1 M, 1.75; 2 M 
$3.40; 3 M, $4.80; 5 M, $7.50. Orl can furn- 
ish a cheaper quality. Also, a full line of 


HIGGINSVILLE SUPPLIES. 
See my List with prices. 
3 W. J. FINCH, dr, ** 
Mention v 
<a 
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IF YOU WANT THE 


—— BEE-BOOK 


That covers the whole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other published, send 
$1.25 to Prof, A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., 


“Bee Keener's Guide, 


Liberal Discounts to the Trade. 


California £« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers 
Climate or Resources, send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, 82.00 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


TEXAS QUEENS. 


Jf you are in need of Queens, let’me have 
your‘order, Price-List Free. 

SA26t J. D. GIVENS, Lisbon, Tex. 
Mention the American Bee Jouratin 














the most honey the past season. Had 
we contracted these to seven or six 
frames, they would have swarmed and 
stored but little honey. A weaker col- 
ony can often be forced into boxes by 
contraction. Feeding syrup at that time 
is not to be thoughtof. 

Emerson T. Abbott—I would not use 
the Heddon divisible brood-chamber, 
feed the brood-chamber full of \sugar 
syrup, nor contract. I would use an 
ordinary 8-frame hive, put the super on 
at the proper time, and let the bees have 
their own way about it. 

J. E. Pond—Neither plan would oper- 
ate in my own locality. Force the bees 
to fill the top of the frames close up to 
the top-bar with brood, and there will 
be no trouble in getting them into the 
sections. Exact close spacing will do 
this, or does it with myself. 

James A. Stone—I think the best way 
is by having no more than separators 
between alternate sections, and then 
ventilate the upper part of hive, and I 
have found no trouble in their going to 
work above as soon as they ought, with- 
out neglecting the lower partof the hive. 


H. D. Cutting—If your bees are in 
good spring condition, you will not have 
to resort to a Heddon brood-chamber. 
If you fill your brood-chamber with 
syrup, you will defeat just what you are 
trying to accomplish; and just at this 
time contraction is bad, unless you want 
more swarms. 

G. W. Demaree—The best way to in- 
duce bees to enter the surplus depart- 
mentof the hive is to puton your sur- 
plus cases a little ahead of the honey- 
flow, then be sure you have plenty of 
bees to spare from the breeding depart- 
ment, and above all, order a good, rich 
and deep honey-flow. All the rest is 
hs, th 
mates Dae Ra BAM thes Ms Qs, Ms or 


Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
ate.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s ‘‘ Scientific 
Queen-Rearing’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bee JourNnau for one year—both 
for only $1.75 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
BEE JOURNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 


_——_— ¢ -—& + <-—____—_ 


Kee-Keepers’ Photograph.—We 
have now on hand a limited number of ex- 
cellent photographs of prominent bee-keep- 
ers—a number of pictures on one card. The 
likeness of 49 of them are shown on one of 
the photographs, and 12l on theother. We 
will send them, postpaid, for 50 cents each, 
mailing from the 121 kind first; then after 
they are all gone, we will send the 49 kind. 
So those who order first will get the most 
‘*faces”’’ for their money. Send orders to 
the Bee Journal office. 
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The Bee-Keepers’ Guide: 


Or Manual of the Apiary, 


By Pror. A. J. COOK. 

This 15th and latest edition of Prof. Cook's 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and 
substantial cloth binding, we propose to give 
away to our present subscribers, for the work 
of getting NEw subscribers for the American 
Bee Journal. 

A description of the book here is quite un- 
necessary—it is simply the most complete sci- 
entific and practical bee-book published to- 
day. Fully illustrated, and all written in the 
most fascinating style, The author is also 
too well-known to the whole bee-world to re- 
quire any introduction. No bee-keeper is 
fully equipped, or his library complete, with- 
out * THE BEE-KEEPER’S GUIDE.” 


Given For 2 New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given 
to the two new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal for one year : 

Send us Two New Subscribers to the Bee 
Journal (with #2.00), and we will mail you a 
copy of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premi- 
um. Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, 
or we club it with the Bee Journal for a year 
—both together for only $1.75. But surely 
anybody can get only 2 new _ subscribers to 
the Bee Journal for a year, and thus get the 
book asa premium. Let everybody try for it. 
Will you have one ? 


GEORGE W. xORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


A Bargain—EARLY QUEENS, 


119 Colonies Italian Bees in Chaff Hives: two 
acres land; good house; excellent well. 

Early Queens—tTested. $1.00 ; Untested, 
50c. Sent by return mall. 

E. L. CABRKINGTON, 

16Atf PETTUS. Bee Co., TEX. 

Re ference—1st National Bank of Beeville. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


CARLOADS 














= Of Bee-Hives, Sections, Ship- 
« Ko ping-Cases. Comb Foundation, 


and Everything used in the 
Bee-Industry. 

I want the name and address 
of every Bee-Keeper in Amer. 
— ye ica. No reason why you can- 
—— not do business with me. I have 
Cheap Lumber and Experienced Workmen ; 
a good Water-Power Factory and hnow how 
torunit. Iam supplying Dealers as well as 
consumers. Why not you? Send for Cata- 
logues, Quotations, etc. W. H. PUTNAM, 

LE RIVER FALLS, Pierce Co.. WIS. 


Mention the American Bee Journa:, 


Page & Lyon Mfg. Co., 


@ New Lonvon, WIS., operates two saw- 
mills that cut, annually, eight million feet 
of lumber, thus securing the best lumber 
at the lowest price for the manufacture of 
bee-keepers’ supplies. They have also 
just completed one of 


The Largest Factories, 


@-and have the latest and most improved 
machinery for the manufacture of Bee- 
Hives, Sections, etc., that there is in the 
State. The material is cut from patterns, 
by machinery, and is absolutely accurate, 
For Sections, the clearest and 


The Whitest Basswood 


@ is used. and they are polished on both 
sides. Nearness to pine and basswood for- 
ests. and possession of mills and factory 
equipped with best machinery. all com- 
bine to enable this firm to furnish the best 
goods at 


The Lowest Prices. 99 


@ lor instance, it hasa job lot of 200.000 
No.2 Sections that will be sold at 50 cts. 
per 1,000; or 2,000 Snow-White sections 
will be sold for $4.00, and larger quanti- 
ties at still lower prices, Send for Circu- 
lar and see the prices ona full line of 
supplies. 16Atf 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journal, 
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Abbott’s Space. 


Sections as low as the lowest for good goods. 


4 Send for Circular and say what you want. 
Special Agent for G. B. Lewis Co.’s goods. 
E. T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 


+O DO DODO 2D: OD: oD: O DOD: oS Dee 


Write for prices. 


The ** St. Joe stands at the Top. 
Dovetailed Hives VERY CHEAP. 

Dadant’s New Process Foundation at 
Dadant’s prices, WHOLESALE and RETAIL. 


ee te 





SECTIONS CHEAP! 


uty ate ty ate 
--- a ial ~~. rs 
mae Aye Aye may 


In order to reduce stock we will sell 


40,000 414 x444x2 
150,000 44% x44%x1% 
Of our No. 2. 


40,000 44 x44xl1 15/16 


250,000 44%x4%x1 
80,000 4144x414 x7T-to-ft, 


One-Piece, Open-Top Sections, at the following Low Prices: 


1,000 for $1.00; 3,000 for $2.50; 5,000 for $3.75. 


These Sections are all of good quality and manufacture, and prices will be maintained for a 


G. B. LEWIS CO., WATERTOWN, WIS. 


2 Be sure to mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _aeg 


short time only. 





Sweet Clover 5 Canada. 


At the Somewing prices : 

5 lbs. 10 Ibs. 5 Ibs. 50 lbs. 
$1.00 $1.60 $3.75 ) $7.25. 
Also a quantity of Motherwort and Catnip 

seed. Prices on application. 

EGGS for Hatching. Buff Leghorns. In- 
dian Games, & Light Brahmas. Choice Birds. 
A breeder for 30 years. Prices on application 

JOHN McARTHOUR, 
881 Yonge Street, - TORKON ro, ONT. 

IDSAtf tention the American Bee Journds 


J. W. TAYLOR 


—HAS THE BEST— 


Italian Queens for Sale 


Untested. ready now, 75c. apiece; 6 for $4.25, 
or 12 for 38.00. Tested. $1.25. Select Tested, 
best, $2.00. Pay for Queens on arrival. I 
guarantee safe urrival and satisfaction. 
14A9t OZAN, ARK. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Honey-Clovers & Buckwheat 


= 
* 
SEED FOR SALE 
We have made arrangements so that we 
can furnish seed of several of the Clovers 
and Japanese Buckwheat, by freight or ex- 
press, at the following prices, cash with order: 


5b 10m 25m 50 








Alsike Clover .....% .70 $1.25 83.00 8% 5.75 
Sweet Clover ...... .75 1.40 3.25 6.00 
White Clover....... 1.25 2.00 4.50 8.00 
Alfalfa Clover. ... .65 1.10 2.70 5.00 
Crimson Clover.... 55 90 2.00 3.50 
Jap. Buckwheat... .20 35 90 1.25 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, tor cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
Your orders are solicited. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


yo vseenret BINGHAM SMOKERSG 


Best on Earth \] 
and Cheapest. q 
Doctor, 344-in. stove, by 
mail, $1.50 ; Conqueror, 
3-in,. $1.10 ; Large, 2%. 
$1: Plain, 2, 70c: Little 
Wonder, 2, wt 10 0z, 60¢ 

Bingham & Hetherington 

Honey-Knives, 80 cents, 

T. F. BINGHAM, 

23Dtt Farwell, Mich. 














awe, 
gare. 1980 aod 100? 





For Sale ¥O"S; ,ARIARY 


% Block of ground, some fruit, GOOD 6-room 
dwelling, shop, stable, honey-house and poul- 
try-house [over 3.000 square feet of floor]. 
100 colonies of bees in chaff hives and fully 
equipped for comb honey, all in town of 1000 
pagel ition and gogd alfait a range and good 
water. Price. $3,000. If unsold June 15th, 
will unqueen, and offer 2 year clipped queens 
at 25¢e.: 1 year, unclipped, at 50c. each. July 
15th und after, YOUNG queens at 60c. each— 
all Italian and safe arrival guaranteed. This 
is arare bargain, but I must get my wife toa 
lower altitude. Bovuk your orders at once if 
you want these queens. 

19Atf KR. C. AIKIN, Loveland, Colo. 








Promptness Is What Counts ! 


Honey-Jars, Shipping-Cases, and every- 
thing that bee-keepers use. Roots 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata- 
logue Free. 


1 
ais 162 Wass. Ave. Walter N. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS. IND. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


(neens for Sales 


Italian Queens—after May 15—Untested, 
75e. each; 6 for $4.00; 12 for $7.20. 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed, 
Reference—George W. York & Co. 
F. GRABBE, 
LIBERTYVILLE, ILL., 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 





Address, 





HONEY No P'Aitaita we willeelt cheap.” 
Wax Wanted. 


Warranted the best, sim- 
Boss hee- “SCape plest and quickest Escape 
on the market. Sent postpaid to any address 
for 30 cts, lt can be returned at our expense 
if it is not as represented, or we will send the 
Kscape on trial to any bee-keeper wishing to 
test it in good faith. We are in double the 
’, with double - case 
Ferguson Patent Hive xy. wicks 
Gate ‘Hone »y- Board, with the Escape. It is the 
easiest, quickest hive to handle for the pro- 
duction of comb honey. a 
E. 8S. LOVESY 
355 6th East St.,. SAULT LAKE v5 ity, U TAH. 





BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail,28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


Mention the American Ber Journai. 9Atf 
I make a full lineof 
Up-to-date 


Canad see-Nupplies 


at rock-bottom prices. Send for my an- 
nual Circular. A 12-inch Root Fdn. Mill in 
good order, 2nd hand, ata bargain for either 
Wax or Cash. Address, 

Ww. A. CHRYSLER, Chatham, Ont. 


19A4t Mention the American Bee Journal. 
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Personal Mentioy. 


SSCS Sosssss 


Mr. R. MCKNIGHT, we regret to soe 
by the May Review, has lost his wife by 
death. 





Mrs. Errie Brown, of Eau Claire, 
Wis., is the wide-awake editor of the 
department of *‘ Bees and Honey” jp 
the Northwestern Agriculturist. Shoe 
makes it very interesting. Knows how. 


Mr. F. A. SNELL, of Milledgeville, [\j,. 
is one of our oldest readers. In a recent 
letter he says: ‘‘I have all the num. 
bers since 1867 of the ‘Old Reliable,” 
Long may its banner wave. My bees 
are in good condition.” 


Mr. W. J. Farr, of Los Angeles 
county, Calif., wrote thus in a letter 
dated May 14: ‘* You need not fear 
that California will glut the Eastern 
market with honey this year, unless 
from honey held over from last year. | 
am feeding my 540 colonies at this 
date. No swarming.” 


Mr. F. L. THompson, of Arvada, Colo,, 
is fast becoming one of the few volum- 
inous writers on apiculture. In the last 
Bee-Keepers’ Review he fathers no less 
than three different contributions. He 
is well known to Bee Journal readers 
also. But probably the two Americans 
who write the most on the subject of 
bees are Mr. Doolittle, of New York, 
and Dr. Miller, of Illinois. 


Mr. W. T. RicHARDSON, President of 
the California Bee-Keepers’ Exchange, 
while stepping from a moving train at 
Santa Paula, on the evening of April 
10, was thrown so violently to the 
ground as to be rendered unconscious 
for several minutes. His condition has 
been extremely critical for several days, 
and at this writing he is not considered 
wholly out of danger.—Gleanings. 


Dr. A. B. Mason, of Toledo, Ohio, 
Secretary of the North American Bee- 
Keepers’ Association, has been suffering 
with a severe attack of sciatica for 
nearly four weeks. In a letter he 
writes, ‘‘ Don’t talk to me about pain— 
I know him, PERSONALLY, and WELL. 
We are glad to know Dr. M. is recover- 
ing from the attack, and is hard at 
work on the program and arrangements 
for the next meeting of the North Amer- 
ican, to be held at ———(?). (Quite 
likely it will be Lincoln, Nebr. 


Rev. Emerson T. Apport, of St. J 
seph, Mo,, has written a very interesting 
article on ‘* Missouri Bee-Keeping : Its 
Extent, Pleasures, Profits and Possibill 
ities,” which was recently published } 
50 county papers in Missouri. It was 
illustrated with seven engravings, anc 
should do much to place bee-keeping !0 
its proper light before Missouri readers. 
Seems to us others might well follow 
Mr. Abbdott’s example. It would he 
much to get people interested in te 
product of the hive. And that mig 
aid in creating a larger demand [for 1! 
Mr. Abbott has done a good thing [0 
the honey-producers of his State. 
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General 





Items. 


Good Season in Texas. 


I am well pleased with the Bee Jour- 
nal, and don’t want to be without it. My 
bees are doing splendidly. We are hav- 
ing good seasons in Texas, and prospects 
are very flattering for a good honey crop 
this year. S. F. OzBURN. 

Meridian, Tex., May 18. 


— i 


Bees Came Out in Good Condition. 


I have 80 colonies of bees that came 
out in good condition this spring. I have 
been keeping bees for about 35 years. 
We are getting plenty of rain here now, 
so it is not so good for bees. 

WILLIAM FLEMING. 

Emerald, Wis., May 14. 


— 


Number of Eggs in a Queen-Bee. 


I would like to have this question an- 
swered in the Bee Journal: 

How many have ever examined a 
queen-bee after pinching her head off, 
and in so doing estimated the number of 
eggs found in her, at any time ? 

Later I will give my reason, in the 
jee Journal, for asking this question, 
which may seem strange to many. 

Pollock, Mo. ANDREW COTTON. 


—— 


Has the Black Bees. 


I keep the common black bee, but 
think I shall change them to Italians. 
Last year I had only three swarms from 
25 colonies, but I had about 500 pounds 
of comb honey. I winter my bees on the 
summer stands, and have very good suc- 
cess in wintering. I lost but two colo- 
nies the past winter. 

My bees were so cross and ugly last 
year that I had about decided to give up 
the bee-business entirely; but they have 
come out so well this spring, that I 
think I will keep them on trial this one 
year yet, and see if they will do better 
this time. I am a farmer, acd run a 
market garden. I can sell all of my 
honey in my own market, with but little 
expense. D. L. CHURCHER. 

sig Flats, N. Y., May 19. 





An Old Bee-Keeper’s Report. 


. Feeling it a duty to report, and seeing 
itis arainy day, 1 take the opportunity 
to write. This being my 78th birthday 
you cannot expect much. 

As you all know, 1895 was a very 
poor season for honey. I commenced 
the season with 38 or 39 colonies ; they 
commenced to swarm the forepart of 
July, and by Aug. 10 they had finished 
their labors. The last swarms had prac- 
tically no honey at all. What to doI 
did not know. A friend living 10 or 11 
miles away, said there was lots of buck- 
wheat around his place, and advised me 
to bring some out there. He said his 
bees were doing well. Finally, about 
the middle of August, I moved 30 colo- 
nies- three one-horse loads. About Sept. 
20 I went after them, and it was a sorry 
looking mess. A good many hives were 
empty, all but moths and worms. I 
loaded them all on, and brought them at 
one load with one horse. No use telling 
the pleasure (?) I had in cleaning up my 
hives. I then put two together, one top 








-—-, 
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We have the best equipped Fac- 
tory in the West. Cuapacity—one 
carload a day; and carry the largest 
stock and greatest variety of every 
thing needed in the apiary, assur- 
ing BEST goods at the LOWEST 
prices, and prompt shipment. 


Illustrated Catalog, 80 pages, Free. 


see, KRETCHMER, Red Oak, Iowa. 





3: YOUNG QUEENS BY RETURN MAIL =: 


From the South. 
DEN ITALIANS. 


Bred from our hardy strain of GRAY CARNIOLANS and GOL- 
Untested Queen, 75 cts.; Tested, $1.50. 


If you wanta Fine 


Imported or a Select Tested Breeding-Queen, or BEES By THE POUND, Nuclei and 


Full Colonies, we can furnish you at bottom prices. We 


Bee-Paralysis. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


never saw Fou! Brood or 


Price-List FREE. 


F. A. LOCKHART & CO., Lake George, N. Y. 


Please mention the American Bee Jourual. 


16Etf 





Beautiful Golden Queens ian. 


Let me tell you why my Golden Italians are 
better for comb honey than the 3-banders. 
Simply this—they cap their honey white like 
the blacks, and are splendid workers. 


1 Untested Queen, 75 cents or 3 for $2.00 
1 Tested Queen, $1.00. ......Breeders 2.50 
1 Breeder which I have bred from and 


found to be the best............... 4.00 
1 Frame Nuclei with Queen........... 1.75 
4 _ me ~~ , '  shesdsunee 2.25 
3 9p “ ” PE fy 
All orders filled promptly. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. P. J. THOMAS, 
22A8t FREDONIA, KAN. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 





it or pay forfeit Newarticles just out. 
A $1.50 sample and terms free. Try us. 
22A8t CHIDESTER & SON, 28 Bond St., N. Y. 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


Hives & Combs For Sale. 


45 10-frame Langstroth Hives, two-story, for 

extracting, as made and sold by T. G. New- 

man. These are empty—no frames—are well 
aicted. and have been keptin the bee-house. 
rice, 75 cents each. 

Also, 400 Brood or Extracting Combs for 
the above hives; they have the triangular 
top-bar as made by Newman. They are clean 
and in good condition. Price, $15.00 per 100. 

I would take $85.00 for the whole lot of 
Hives and Combs. 

Reference—American Bee Journal. 


GD Dit‘or va profits per month. Will prove 
- 





W. ©. LYMAN 
21 Att DOWNER’S GROVE, ILL. 
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WOVEN WIRE FENCE 


The beston Earth. Horse high, 

Qvor de Styiee Bull strong, Pig and Chicken 

tight. Youcan make from 4Q 

to 60 rods per day for from 

to 22c. a Rod. 

7 illustrated Catalogue Free. 
KITSELMAN BROS... 

Ridgeville, - Indiana. 



















48Etf 


Mention the Amnerican Bee Journdas. 





TWO APIARIES! 


500 Nuclei devoted to Queen-Rearing. Prices 
for May will be as follows: Untested. 75c,; % 
doz., $4.00; Tested, $1.00. June — Untested, 
65c.; % doz., $3.60; Tested. 85c. “All Queens 


promptly sent by return mail. 


LEININGER BROS., 
| ~6Etf 


| 


Fr. JENNINGS, OHIO. 





I have one of the choicest flocks of 


BROWN LEGHORNS IN THE STATE 


Keep no other kind. Eggs, 75c. per 15; 
| $1.25 per30. B. G. SCOTHAN, 
16Etf OTISVILLE., MICH 


Mention the American Bee Journc. 





| 
9 Have become 
Duvall’s Queens p2e's5°" 


qualities and the* price is way down now, 


Be sure to send for Circular. 


Cc. D. DUVALL, Satsuma Heights, Fla. 


18Etf Please mention this Journal. 





q HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 
Cold-Blast Smokers, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 
For Circulars, apply to CHas. F. Mots & Son. 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati, O. 
Send 10¢ for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
Mention the American Bee vournal. 
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—SHI1dd1s"aann— 


Address, BERLIN FRUII-BOX CO., 
28A8t BERLIN HEIGHTS, OHIO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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Untested Queens, $1.00. Tested, $1.25. 
by the Ib, 
Queen, 82.50; one frame, $2.00. 


ITALIAN BEES. 


Also, Barred and White Plymouth Rock 


Eggs for setting; $1.00 for 15. 
Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, 
18E7t SwARTs, PA, 


| Mention the American Bee Journal. 


Bees 
$1.00. Nuciei—Two frame, with 





Up to Guarantee ! 3 


On June 1 I shall be prepared to ship Queens 


of my famous 


ADEL STRAIN. 


This strain of beautiful yellow-banded Bees 
is practically non-swarming and non-stinging. 
$1.00. Special prices by the 


Queens, each, 


dozen. Everything guaranteed. Cat’l'g free. 
HENRY ALLEY, 
18Etf WENHAM. Essex Co., MASS. 





| Bee-Keeper’s Guide—see page 347. 
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FULL COLONIES 


Of Italian Bees for $4.00. Are worth twice 
the money. Queens bred from fine imported 
mother. Langstroth frames: 10-frame hives. 
All combs built on foundation in wired frames 
and perfect. Can't possibly break down in 
shipment. I have been keeping bees as a spe- 
cialty for many years, and wish to retire from 
business. A rare chance to get superior colo- 
nies cheup. Nocircular. Send the price and 
get your bees. See the following from Mr. T. 
©. Potter, Indianapolis, Ind.: 

“April 21st, 1896, Mr. T. H. Kloer. Dear 
Sir:—The colony of bees came last evening. 
It is perfectly satisfactory. In fact, I have 
bought bees off andon for 15 years, and do 
not know that lever have vurchased a nicer 
colony at the time of year. or for such a 
moderate price.. | found the queen readi- 
ly. The bees were very gentle, not one offer- 
ing tosting. Sol fancy I have a gentile strain 
—just what I wanted. Now 1 thank you very 
much for giving me agood colony for so small 
a price, and tor packing them so that they 
could be opened up so readily......If any one 
wants recommendation, refer to me.” 

Address, T. H. KLOER, 

426 Willow St., TERKE HAUTE, IND. 

20Att Mention the American Bee Journal. 





+ MONEY SAVED IS MONEY GAINED. * 
THE ROYAL UNION 
Life Insurance Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA. 

The Iowa Policy 


Is one that definitely promises to keep an 
accurate account with you; credit your 
premiums and interest, charge the actual 
expense and mortuary cost, and hold the 
remaining funds subject to your order. 
Agents Wanted. 
JOHN B. KING, GENERAL AGENT, 
Suite 513 First Nat’] Bank Blid’g, 
2O0Att CHICAGO, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journai. 





The Patent Wood-Veneer Foundation. 


Bee-keepers should give it a test, and my AIllI- 
Wax Foundation. I will guarantee there is no 
better made, as six years ago l discarded the 
old way of dipping for wax sheets. and a new 
nyention of my own was discovered, which 
enables me to make the toughest kind of 
Foundation; also, no acid used to purify the 
Beeswax, and it preserves the smell of honey, 
which is more acceptable to the bees. Now is 
the the time to send wax and have it worked 
up at low prices. Send for Samples and Cata- 
log with low prices. Wax wanted at 5lc cash, 
or 35c trade, delivered, 
AUG, WEISS, Hortonville, Wis. 

12A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


1,000 Teachers’ Oxford Bibles 


Were bought for spot cash by a Chicago firm 
from an Eastern publisher who was about to 
be driven to the wall 
for the want of ready 
money. More than a 
million of these same 
Bibles, in every way 
like the illustration, 
have been sold during 
the past few years at 
three times the money 
we ask for them. 

They are the genu- 
uine Teachers’ Oxford 
Bibles, Wivinity Cir- 
cuit, round corners, 
gilt edges, complete 
teachers’ helps, maps, 
1,350 pages, bound 
“ain French seal. = 
¥ with perfectly flexible 
> backs. Sent prepaid. 
Kegular price, $4.50; our price, $2 25. Or 
we club it with the Bee Journal for one year— 
both for only 32.75; or we will give this fine 
Bible free as a premium to any one seoding 
4 new subscribers to the Bee Journal one 
year (with $4.00). No additional premium is 
viven the new subscribers—simply the Bee 
Journal one year to each of them. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 
































of the other, until I lessened the number 
materially. I then went to feeding them, 
having a quantity of the ‘* Golden” feed- 
ers, thanks to Mr. G. for the description 
of his feeder, and also the American Bee 
Journal for the notice of the feeder that 
I received in it. By the way, the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal has been a great help 
to me. 

Well, I got the bees put away for win- 
ter by Thanksgiving Day—35 packed 
out-doors, with the feeder and hive cover 
combined. Nearly all seemed to winter 
well, but I lost a number in the spring, 
of old age and short of stores. Of the 
16 in the cellar, some of them with 
scarcely any honey at all, I fed them all 
winter once a week, and 15 came out 
all right, the strongest in numbers of 
any I have. I am expecting them to 
commence to swarm soon. The Golden 
combined feeder and hive-cover is the 
thing for wintering bees. 

It was feared that the combs would 
get moldy, but I saw only a very little, 
and that in the bottom of the lower hive 
where one hive was under the other, 
with the lower entrance closed. 

The prospects now look very encour- 
aging for a honey crop this season. Bees 
are breeding up fast, and the young bees 
are out making the air hum. White 
clover is springing up thick, and every- 
thing is very forward for the time of 
year. There are but a few bees around 
here. The people will not feed them or 
read about them. A. F. CrosBy. 

Sheffield, Iowa, May 14. 


——__-__—__—__+ < <> > 





Sweet Harp of Bee-Keeping. 


The sweet harp of bee-keeping hangs 
low on the willow tree. Bees did not, 
last season, gather honey enough to 
board themselves in this section of coun- 
try; consequently, the colonies are few 
and weak at this time. But the old Bee 
Journal is not weak, and it is interest- 
ing to note therein the ups and downs 
along the honey line, from Main to Cali- 
fornia, and from Washington to Florida; 
and may it never weaken, but ever grow 
strong in the sweet cause to which it is 
devoted. J. L. SEXTON. 

Elkhart, Wis., May 19. 


- <_<. + 


Water-Hyacinths for Bees. 


A great many bee-keepers are troubled 
with their bees going into water buck- 
ets, troughs for watering stock, and 
other places, where they are in the way, 
seeking water, and in the warm, dry 
weather we all know they consume a 
great deal. I wantto give a plan that 
willdo away with all this annoyance. 
Take a whisky barrel, saw in twoin the 
center, and locate it in a position to suit, 
no matter if in the hottest of sun. Fill 
half full of well-rotted manure or rich 
soil, then procure some bulbs of the 
water-hyacinth (Pontederia grassipes) ; 
place them in the tubs, and fill with 
water. In three weeks the top of the 
tubs will be covered with the foliage 
of the plants, and under the foliage the 
bees crawl and sip water without let 
or hindrance, never a bee getting 
drowned. 

The whisky barrel, if sawed down 
(after being sawed in two), say 6 inches 
off the top of each would do better, the 
roots would strike the water sooner. In 
the absence of the barrel, any good, 
stout box will do. Itis best to start the 





plants where you have only two or three 
bulbs, in a smaller vessel, and transplant 
to the larger vessel as they grow larger. 
To keep through the winter, keep the 
roots always moist. ‘They should be put 
into a green house and kept moist during 
the winter, or they can be taken to the 
cellar, the tub inverted on the ground 
and they will come out all right in the 
spring. 

Remember when you put the plants 
in,the water they are planted, the roots 
will find the soil below in due time, and 
when the long, full spikes of superla. 
tively beautiful flowers appear, no praise 
can be too high for them. After they 
begin blooming you can get half a dozen 
fine spikes any time you go for them. 
When the tub gets too full, they must 
be thinned out, or they will quit bloom- 
ing. Keep the tub full of water, as it 
evaporates rapidly. R. P. JOHNson. 

Lee Co., Georgia. 





Not a Flattering Outlook. 


[ put into winter quarters 45 colonies 
of bees, and I now have 33. They died 
of starvation mostly. The outlook here 
for honey this season is not flattering. 
We will have no white clover, and have 
had none for two years past. There is 
less clover in the fields this year than 
common. The basswood looks as if it 
would be full of bloom, which will be 
our only source for honey. All the honey 
I got last year was from basswood, 
and that from 25 colonies, in all 200 
pounds. If I get that much this season 
1 will feel satisfied. I have bought no 
supplies this season, as I have enough 
left over, unless the season is better 
than I think it will be. I sold my honey 
at home and realized 16 cents per pound 
for it. IRA ADAMSON. 

Winchester, Ind., May 2U. 





Hard for Bees to Live. 


I have 33 colonies now, the same as I 
had last year minus one. Bees did not 
swarm any in 1895. There was a good 
dea] of white clover last year, but bees 
worked on it scarcely any. There is 
scarcely any white clover this year. | 
don’t see how the bees will make a liv- 
ing, as we have no basswood and not 
much clover of any kind. 

Noau THOMAS. 

Horatio, Ohio, May 18. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers. 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co., 163 South Water Street. 


New York, N. We 
os. & SEGELKEN,. 
paises 120 & 122 West Broadway. 
CHAS. ISRAEL & BROS., 486 Canal St. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
O. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St 


Hamilton, [lls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F, MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Oentral avs. 
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BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, Ills. 


—— ee 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
tor Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-wt itten, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up Ww ith the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can ald in the successful manage- 
ment of an aplary, and at the same time produce 
the most honey in an attractive condition, It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 
printed in the highest style of the art, and bound 
in cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
No apiarian library ts complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound in cloth, 

Price, postpaid, $1:25, 


Ree-Ke-pers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
. by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is nut only tnstructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping, but is 














interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It cx ns a full delineation of the anatomy and 
physiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 


fully illustrated. 
Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


Scientific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature’s way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
evclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
Sertalning to the eare of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 300 engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
ment, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
rk is too well known to need further 
ion of his book. He 1s a practical and 
} ning writer. You should read his book. 90 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, 56 cts. 





Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzlerzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture It has 450 pages: bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called Bees OF HONEY. 10.-page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 





Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers., 
Thomas G. Newman.—It contains the parliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, etc. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists, Illustrated; 138 


pages. Price, $1.00 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 5v0c. 


Why Eat Honey ?—This Leaflet is intend- 
ed for FREE distribution, to create a Local Market. 
100 copies, by mail, 40 cts.: 500 for $1.50; 1000, $2.50. 

t@~ If 500 or more are ordered at one time, your 

ne and address will be printed on them FREE. 





How to Keep Honey and preserve its 
richness and flavor. Price same as Why Eat Honey. 


Apiary Register, by Thos. G. Newman.— 
Devi tes two pages to a colony. Leather binding. 
Price, for 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 colonies, $1.25. 


Preparation of Honey for the Market, 
Including the production and care of comb and 
extracted honey. A chapter from BEES AND 


HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


Bee-Pasturage a Necessity.—This book sug 


gests what and how to plan itis a chapter frou 
BEES AND HONEY. Price, 10 cents. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. Doolittle. It 
details his management of bees, and methods 
of producing comb honey. Price, 5 cents. 


Dr. Howard’s Book on Foul Brood. 
Gives the McEvoy Treatment and reviews the ex- 
periments of Others. Price, 25 cts. 


Dictionary of Apiculture, by Prof. John 


‘hin. Gives the correct meaning of nearly 500 api 
} “ 
cultural terms. Price, 50 cts. , : 


, Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping. by G, 
K. Pierce. Result of 25 years’ experience. 50 cts. 





Handling Bees, by Chas. Dadant & Son.— 
A Chapter from Langstroth Revised. Price, 8 cts. 


Bee-Keepers’ Directory, by H. Alley.— 
Latest methods in Queen-Rearing, etc. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


History of Bee-Associations, and Brief Re- 
ports of the first 20 conventions. Price, 15 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand for honey at home. Should be 
scattered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 7 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.; 50 for $1.50: 100 for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or L000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we wil! print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Kee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. 
Tinker.—Revised and enlarged. It details the au- 
thor’s “ new system, or how to get the largest yields 
of comb or extracted honey.” 80 p.; illustrated. 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not mailable to 
Canada, Price, 75 cts. 


Commercial Calculator, by C. Ropp.— 
A ready Calculator, Business Arithmetic and Ac- 
count-Book combined in one. Every farmer and 
business man should have it. No, 1, bound in water 
proof leatherette, calf finish. Price,40 cts. No. 2 
in fine artificial leather, with pocket, silicate slate, 
and account-book. Price, 60 cts. 


Green’s Four Books, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Devoted to, Ist, How We Made the Old Farm Pay; 
2nd, Peach Culture; 3rd, How to Propagate Fruit- 
Plants, Vines and Trees; 4th, General Fruit In- 
structor. Nearly 120 pages. Fully illustrated. 25 cts. 


Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture, 
by Chas. A. Green.—Devoted Ist, to Apple and Pear 
Culture; 2nd, Plum and Cherry Culture; 3rd, Rasp- 
berry and Blackberry Culture; 4th, Grape Culture; 
5th, Strawberry Culture. 129 pp.; illustrated. 25 cts. 


Garden and Orchard, by Chas. A. Green. 
—Gives full instructions in Thinning and Marketing 
Fruits; Pruning, Planting and Cultivating; Spray- 
ing, Evaporation, Cold Storage, Etc. 94 pages, illus- 
trated. Price, 25 cts. 


Kendall’s Horse-Book. — 35 pictures, 
showing positions of sick horses,and treats on all 
their diseases. English orGerman. Price, 25 cts. 


Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook.—It 
gives the method in operation at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College. Price, 25 cts. 


Lumber and Log-Book. — Gives meas- 
urements of lumber,logs planks; wages, etc. 25c. 


Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bush. by Prof. 
A. J. Cook.—Full instructions. Price, 35 cts. 


Grain Tables, for casting up the price of 
grain, produce, hay, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Capons and Caponizing, by Dr. Sawyer, 
Fanny Field, and others.—Illustrated. All about 
caponizing fowls, ana thus how to make the most 
money in poultry-raising. 64pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Our Poultry Doctor, or Health in the 
Poultry Yard and How to Cure Sick Fowls, by 
Fanny Field,—Everything about Poultry Diseases 
and their Cure. 64 pages. Price, 30 cts. 


Poultry for Market and Poultry for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—Tells everything about the 
Poultry Business. 64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 

Turkeys for Market and Turkeys for 
Profit, by Fanny Field.—All about ‘Turkey-Raising. 
64 pages. Price, 25 cts. 


Rural Life.— Bees. Poultry. Fruits, Vege- 
tables, and Household Matters, 100 pages. 25 cts. 


Strawberry Culture, by T. B. Terry and 
A. 1. Root. For beginners. Price, 40 cts. 


Potato Culture, by T. B. Terry.—It tells 
how to grow them protitably. Price, 40 cts. 


Carp Culture, by A. I. Root and Geo. Fin- 
ley.—Full directions. 70 pages. Price, 40 cts. 


Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote.— 
Hints about eating, drinking, ete. Price, 25 cts. 


Alsike Clover Leaflet.—Full directions 
for growing. 50 for 25 cts.; 100 for 40 cts.; 200, 70c. 


Book Clubbing Offers. 
(Read Carefully.) 


The following clubbing prices include the 
American Bee Journal one year with each 
book named. Remember, that only ONE book 








can be taken in each case with the Bee Jour- 
nal a year at the prices named. If more books 
are wanted. see postpaid prices given with 
the description of the books on this page. 
Following is the clubbing-list: 





1, Langstroth on the Honey-Bee........ $2.00 
2. ABC of Bee-Culture.............. ar 2.00 
3. Bee-Keeper’s Guide...........-- coveeee 1.75 
4. Bees and Honey [Cloth bound]....--. 1.65 
5. Scientific Queen-Rearing ..........-.. 1,75 
6. Dr. Howard’s Foul Brood Book....... 1,10 
7. Advanced Bee-Culture................ 1.30 
8. Amerikanische Bienenzucht [Germ.} 1.75 
9. Bienen-Kultur [German]............. 1,25 
10. Rational Bee-Keeping [Cloth bound] 2.00 
11, Rational Bee-Keeping [Paper tound] 1.75 
12. Thirty Years Among the Bees........ 1.30 
15. Bee-Keeping for Profit............ -- 1.15 
14, Convention Hard-Book. yee ‘eucesv. See 
15. Poultry for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
16. Turkeys for Market and Profit........ 1.10 
17. Capons and Caponizing................ 1.10 
18. Our Poultry Doctor ................. . 1.10 
19. Green’s Four Books................... 1,15 
20. Green’s Six Books on Fruit-Culture.. 1.15 
21. Garden and Orchard...... ... ........ 1.15 
a Pree e 1.10 
24, Emerson Binder forthe Bee Journal. 1.60 
25. Commercial Caleulator. No. b......... 1.25 
26. Commercial Calculator, No.2......... 1.40 
27. Kendall’s Horse-Book................ 1,10 
29. Strawberry Culture ............ ere 
30, Potato Cultures. oc vc cccsccccess- oie se De 
ee Oe eee 
32. Hand-Book of Health................. 1.10 
23, Dictionary of Apiculture........ 1.35 
34. Maple Sugar and the Sugar Bus 1.20 
ey Ee ee CORN ee ene pnaccade con 1,10 
36. Winter Problem in Bee-Keeping..... 1.30 
37. Apiary Register (for 50 colonies)..... 1.75 
38. Apiary Register (for 100 colonies) 2.00 
39. Bee-Keepers’ Directory............. .30 





Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following rules for grading honey were 
adopted by the North American Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, and, so far as possible, quota- 
tions, are made according to these rules: 


Fancy.—All sections to be well filled; combs 
straight, of even thickness, and firmly at- 
tached to all four sides; both wood and comb 
unsoiled by travel-stain, or otherwise; all the 
ceils sealed except the row of cells next the 
wood. 

No. 1.—All sections well filled, but combs 
uneven or crooked, detached at the bottom, 
or with but few cells unsealed: both wood 
and comb unsolled by travel-stain or other- 
wise, 

In addition to this the honey is to be classi- 
fied according to color, using the terms white, 
amber and dark. That is. there will be “fancy 
white,’’ ** No. 1 dark.” ete, 





CHICAGO, ILuL., May 19.—We quote: Fancy 
white, 14@15c.; No. 1, 12@13c.; faney amber, 
9@10c.: No. 1, 8@8%e.; fancy dark, 8@9e.: 
No. 1, 8c. Extracted. white, 5@7c.; amber. 
4@5c. 

Beeswax. 28@30c. It continues to sell well 
and there is no accumulation of shipments, 
We consider it a good time to sell. 

R. A. B. & Co, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Apr. 22.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 9@10c.; tancy amber, 8@9c.; 
fancy dark, 7@8c. Extracted, white clover, 
10c.; amber, 5@5%c.; dark, 4@4%c. Bees- 
wax, 25@26c. Comb honey is dull. Extracted 
in fairdemand. Beeswax lower. W.A.S. 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Apr. 20.—We quote: 
Fancy white, 15@16c.; No. 1 white, 13@lt4c.; 
fancy dark, 8@9c.; No. 1 dark. 7@7\%c. Bees- 
wax. 26@28e. Trade very dull and honey not 
moving, except a few fancy lots; anything 
dark is bard to sell. B. & Co, | 


CINCINNATI. O., Apr, 22.—There is no fan- 
cy white comb honey on our market. Best 
white sells at 12@14c. in a jobbing way, with 
afairdemand. Demand is good for extracted 
at 4@7c.. according to quality. 

Beeswax isin good demand at 25@30c. for 
good to choice yellow. C. F. M. &8. 


MKANSAS CITY, Mo., May 20.—We quote: 
No. 1 white, 13@14c.; No. lamber, 10@12c.; 
No. 1. dark, 8@10c. Extracted, white, 6c.; 
amber, 5c.; dark, 4c. 

Beeswax, 22c. C.C. C, & Co. 


NEW YORK. N. Y., May 9.—There is some 
demand for white comb honey at unchanged 
prices. No market for buckwheat. Extracted 
remains quiet. New Southern is now arriv- 
ing and selling at 5@6c. for fine grades and 
50@55c. a galion for fair to common. 

Beeswax easy at 28@29c. H. B. & 8, 
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B tt P 
BRING US BIG TRADE. 
GOOD GOODS KEEP IT. 


If you want the best supplies that can be 
made at a little less cost than you can buy 
the same goods for elsewhere, write to us 
for low prices. 1896 Catalogue now ready 
—ask forit andafree copy of The Ameri- 
can Bee-K.eeper (36 pages). 

Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 


COMB FOUNDATION ! 


Wax always wanted for Cash orin Exchange 
for Fdn. or other Supplies. My trade is estab- 
lished on Low Prices and the merit of my 
Foundation, Orders filled promptly. 
Ge" WORKING WAX INTO FDN, BY THE LB. A 
SPECIALTY. Wholesale prices to dealers and 
large consumers. Send for Prices and Sam- 
ples to—GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 
Reference—Augusta Bank, 1Atf 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


k TS Prices Reduced on Dovetail 
Hives and Sections. A full line 
(i IN of Apiarian Supplies in stock to 
fill orders promptly at lowest prices 

for Best Goods. 36-page Catalogue Free. 
JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 


hheniion tie American Bee Journad, 4A26t 


T ARISE 


yO SAY to the readers 
of the 











BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel) 
—BKEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1896, at the following 
prices : 

One Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $6 00 
Five Colonies..... 2500 
Ten Colonies...... 4500 
1 untested queen. 100 
6 ps queens 5 50 





12 1000 
l tested Queen... $150 
. = meens. 350 
i select tested queen 2 U0 
Ss * “ Queens 400 
Belect tested queen, previous season’s rearing. . 4 00 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 500 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 
—0 


g@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the Bees and each class of Queens. 
Address 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


12A25t BORODINO, Onon. Co., N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


.QU' Sections, 

Comb Foundation, 
And all Apiairan Supplies 
cheap. Send for 


FREE atalogue. E, T. FLANAGAN, Belleville, Lil, 
6A26t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PURE BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK 


Eggs, $1.25 per 14. Our P. Rocks are very 
large, with fine plumage. Also, 


BLACK MINORCA EGGS, 


a non-sitting and great laying breed. Both 

kinds raised upon our farm. Minorca Cock- 

erels, $1.00 oath. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL, 
16Atf ROSEVILLE, Warren Co., ILL. 


Mention the American Bee Journat. 














‘sth Dadant’s Foundati th 
ver Vadants Foundation 2!" 
{s still in the lead, for we use all the latest improvements, including the 


"9 NEW WEED PROCESS, 99 


and still make the best goods. Remember that we do not use any acid to purify our bees- 
wax, and that is why our Foundation preserves the smell of the honey and is’ more ac- 
ceptable to the bees, than any other. It is kept for sale by ’ , : 


G. K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind, C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, O 

L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa, EB. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn. G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. 

E. C. Eaglestie!d, Berlin, Wis. James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie NY 
E. T. Abbott, 8t. Joseph, Mc. Louisiana Bee-Keepers’ Supply Manufactory. : 
J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama “Donaldsony ie, I 
Jonn Rey, Hast Saginaw, Mich. Page & Lyon. New London. Wis, pees 
Vickery Bros., Evansville, Ind. John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo. 


T. H. Strickler, Solomon City, Kansas. | The Jennie Atchley Company, Beeville, Texas 
hio ; 


and many other Dealers. All agree in saying that no goods are better than ours. 

; Those of our customers who formerly bought through Thos. G. Newman can get our 
Foundation in Chicago, Ell., by addressing us at 11S Michigan Street. We kee 
no other gooas there. P 

We make a specialty of Veils and Veil Stuffs of best quality, cotton and silk. 
“LANGSTROTH ON THE HONEY-BEE’’— Revised. 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, Smokers. Sections, Tin Pails, etc. 


Samples of Foundation and Tulle FREE with Circular. Instructions to 
beginners with Circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


25c Cash Paid for Beeswax! 


For all the good, pure yellow BEESWAX delivered to our office 
till further notice, we will pay 25 cents per pound, cash; or 28 cents°for whatever 


vention the American Bee Journac 





part is exchanged for the American Bee Journal, Books or Seed, that we offer. If 
you want Cash promptly for wax, send it on at once. Dark or impure wax 
not taken at any price. Address plainly, 


(eorge W. York & Co., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill, 
Porter Honey-House Bee-Escape 


Have you seenit? Just the thing to 
put on the doors or windows of your 
ieee bee-rooms. Indispensable, you'll say, 
after you have tried it. 








° > so °o 55s 6 


Corneil Bee-Smokers. 





Cheap, strong, serviceable. We have 
sold a good many of these, and so far 
there has been no complaint; but, on 
the other hand, there have been scores 
of letters in their praise. Price, 85 cts. 
Prepaid, $1.10. 


Cowan and Novice 
Extractors, 


These are the best. We 
are prepared to furn- 
ish, on short notice, 
from any of our sev- 
eral Branches, 2, 4, 
and 6 frame Cowans 
COWAN. and 2-frame Novices. If you want the genuine, see that they 





bear our name. A 36-page Catalog sent Free on Application. 


THE A. I. ROOT CO., MEDINA, OHIO. 


BRANCH OFFICES AT: 
118 Michigan St., Chicago, Ill. Syracuse, N. Y. 
1024 Mississippi St., St. Paul, Minn. Mechanic’s Falls, Maine. 





